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Receipts of Cattle at Denver 


during 1927 showed the following increases 
from western states: 
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PER 

STATE 1926 1927 INCREASE CENT 
ID asincicinccn crest 396,081 460,027 63,946 16% 
Wyoming .................. 41,986 57,115 15,129 36% 
New Mexico .............. 36,852 47,457 10,605 29% 
IR ceesccctcessssuancueis 2,778 10,273 7,495 270% 
NONE shee ch omer 5,535 9,540 4,005 12% 
WO cst t ees 22,200 34,395 12,195 55% 


Total Receipts...529,051 640,167 ~—«- 111,116 21% 
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Practically all western states also increased their marketing of sheep at 
Denver during 1927, compared with 1926. Utah increased from 82,383 
in 1926 to 159,298 in 1927—an increase of 76,715, or 93 per cent. Idaho 
increased from 141,290 in 1926 to 178,134 in 1927—an increase of 36,844, 
or 26 per cent. Oregon sent 59,724 to Denver in 1927, compared with 
31,314 in 1926—an increase of 28,410, or 90 per cent. Montana came to 
Denver with 19,951 in 1927 and 5,094 in 1926—an increase of 14,857, or 
291 per cent. Texas increased from 34,574 in 1926 to 71,810 in 1927— 
an increase of 37,236, or 107 per cent. 
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Attention is called to the fact that Colorado cattle-shippers— 
those closest to the Denver market and in the best position to 
know its advantages—increased their marketing at Denver from 
396,081 head in 1926 to 460,027 in 1927—an increase of 63,946, 
or 16 per cent; a remarkable increase on the 1926 volume. 
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Denver Had to Be an Excellent Cattle and Sheep 
Market to Attract These Increases 
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Why Not Do Your Own 
Vaccinating? 


Easy to Get Dependable Results 


}HOUSANDS of cattlemen in all parts of 
; | he range country now vaccinate their own 
ae calves. . 

The process is simple, quick and inexpensive. 

A two-dollar-and-a-half syringe and a supply 
of the improved Franklin Blackleg Bacterin, 
with a little disinfectant, enable the rancher to 
immunize his herd wih safety and certainty. 

The important question is not WHO does the 
vaecinating, but WHAT vaccine is used. 

Here are five reasons why the Franklin brand 
is a safe choice: 

1. It gives positive immunity for life with one 

dose. 

2. l. is free from all germs or spores, so can- 
not cause disease of any kind. 

3. It is produced by a se.entist of national 
standing, using an exclusive patented pro- 
cess, and under U. S. Government License. 

4. It is the result of thousands of field tests 

and exhaustive research over a period of 

years. 

5. Though costly to produce, and consequently 
higher in price, it is largest in sale of all 
liquid Blackleg vaccines. 

Complete directions accompany each bottle. 

Fresh stocks are available at exclusive drug- 
store agencies in most trading centers, or orders 
are promptly filled direct. 

No rancher need hesitate to handle é@his own 
vaccinating and know for a certainty that his 
calves are getting the kind of immunity that 
eliminates all Blackleg loss and protects his sea- 
son’s profits, 

A 32-page illustrated booklet, giving full de- 
tailed information on the whole subject of Black- 
leg control, will be gladly mailed, without cost 
or obligation, to any address. 


Use postal, letter or the coupon, and get in- 
formed on recent important developments. 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


Formerly The Kansas Blackleg Serum Co. 


General Offices, Denver Laboratory, Amarillo 
OTHER SALES OFFICES 





Fort Worth 


El Paso Omaha Santa Maria 
Marfa Kansas City Alliance Calgary 
Wichita Rapid City 






















VALUABLE FACTS 
ABOUT BLACKLEG 


A reading of the Calf Book 
will give you a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the whole 
Blackleg subject. It will 
prove of special value to 
those not accustomed to do 
their own vaccinating. Send 
to nearest office for your 
copy. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS 
_COUPON 
0. M. Franklin Blackleg 
Serum Co. 


You may send me free 
copy of the Calf Book. 


Name 


VACCIN 
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Enough 
is too much 


THE slang expression, “enough is too much,” 
comes pretty close to being the truth as regards 
the effect of the beef supply upon cattle prices. 


All agree that when there are too many 
cattle and too much beef, the market will be 
bad. But there is disagreement as to how much 
is too much. : 


When beef prices at the big consuming cen- 
ters slump or show signs of softening, there is 
too much beef. It doesn’t matter how the supply 
compares with that of a week ago or a year ago. 
The fact remains that consumers are better 
buyers at one time than they are at another. 
The weather may be the answer. Heavy catches 
of fish may explain. Maybe it’s some food fad 
of the moment. But whatever the cause, bad 
beef prices mean too much beef. 


Right now (January 10), the beef market 
is unsatisfactory. It seems simply impossible to 
get enough money out of beef to pay the cost. 
The situation will right itself when the proper 
relationship between cattle prices and beef 
prices ig restored. Let’s keep the live stock 
and meat business sound! 


ie President 


ARMOUR ann COMPANY 


U.S.A, 


(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1103. Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1931.) 
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Mexican Beet Labor in Colorado 


BY C. V. MADDUX 
Labor Commissioner, Great Western Sugar Company, Denver, Colorado 


hereabout, applies not only to citizens of Mex- 

ico, but also to native-born citizens of this 
country whose ancestors came from Mexico. It will 
be so used here, after stating that fully half of the 
so-called Mexican beet-workers in Colorado are 
United States citizens by birth, and that the fore- 
bears of many of them settled there or in New 
Mexico more than two hundred years ago. 

All told, there are about 20,000 Mexican beet-field 
workers in Colorado. In the single district situated 
north and east of Denver over 100,000 acres of sugar 
beets were tended by them in 1927, and produced a 


[oe WORD “MEXICAN,” as commonly used 


crop worth $11,000,000 to their farmer employers. 
During the interims between periods of beet work 
they were extensively employed in cultivating and 
harvesting other farm crops. At this time of the 
year they aid in feeding the million and a quarter 
sheep and quarter million cattle that are being fed 
this winter in that section of the state. 

Ten years ago the number of Mexican beet- 
workers in this state was about 5,000, although no 
accurate record is available. Before the war this 
work was done chiefly by German-Russians, many 
of whom were new immigrants. In 1914 immigra- 
tion ceased, and during the following years many 





MEXICANS TOPPING BEETS 
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former beet-workers took up other lines of employ- 
ment or started farming on their own account. The 
vacancies in the beet-fields were filled with Mexicans. 


Willing and Tractable Workers 


At first these Mexicans were received by many 
farmers with considerable misgivings—as a last 


MEXICAN THINNING BEETS 


resort, when European workers could not be had. 
Experience has shown that those misgivings were not 
well founded. They are good beet-workers, if they 
are properly handled. For several years statistical 
data were gathered which, at least, tend to show that 
they produce as good results as any other nationality 
employed at that work. Many employers thought 
formerly that one had to “drive” them to get results. 
They marveled when they saw that it could not be 
done. The Mexicans “lead” fine, but you cannot drive 
them. 

That they are tractable was well developed in 
connection with educational campaigns started in 
1925 in northern Colorado, to get a better quality 
of work done in the beet-fields. They took more 
interest in the project, and gave more heed to the 
points of it, than any other group of workers, and 
have won the commendation of many observers for 
their interest. Recent industrial developments seem 
to show, too, that their tractability may be abused, 
if those who lead are not wise leaders. 

Nearly all the beet-field Mexicans are family folk. 
There are some single men still, but ever less and 
less. Families are more permanent and dependable. 


No Great Increase in Numbers to Be Expected 


It cannot be expected that the number of Mexican 
beet-workers in Colorado will increase rapidly from 
now on, even if no new restrictions are placed on 
immigrants from Mexico. They are now doing more 
than half of that work. Farmers themselves do 20 
per cent of it, and the remaining 25 per cent is done 
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by several nationalities that have followed it for 
years, and probably will continue to do so. 

Notwithstanding that, every spring the beet-sugar 
companies have to round up thousands of workers for 
their growers. It has become customary for the 
farmers to look to the sugar company to furnish that 
part of the field labor needed which cannot be hired 
locally. Obviously it is more economical for some 
centralized agency to do that soliciting than for each 
grower to get his own help—especially since it is 
often engaged at points a thousand miles away from 
the farmer. 

The sugar company hires agents who live in the 
centers at which these people are hired, or sends its 
own men as agents into those districts. Fully 75 per 
cent of the labor hired has had previous experience 
at this work. Spanish booklets and posters tell the 
prospective workers the principal terms and condi- 
tions of the offer. A real attempt is made to prevent 
misleading anyone. 

Transportation is furnished to the place of 
employment, without cost to the worker if he finishes 
his season’s job—and also if he does not, because in 
that case he will usually quit the district without 
due notice of intention so to do, or of his new location. 
No charge is made for food furnished on the train. 
At destination the grower receives the laborers at 
the railway depot and hauls them free to his farm, 
and back again to the depot at the end of the harvest 
season, if they desire to move away. 


Beet Fields Worked by Contract 


The work is done by contract. The acre price in 
1927 was $24 for twelve tons or under, and a bonus 


TWO-ROOM ADOBE COLONY HOUSE 


of 50 cents per ton in excess of twelve tons per acre. 
That covers the work of one growing season, and 
includes four operations: thinning, hoeing, weeding, 
and topping. To complete them, the laborers have to 
remain on the farm about six months, but are 
required to work only about seventy days on the 
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average. They are free to do other work, when not 
engaged at their beet work, and much of the general 
farm work, railway section work, etc., is done by 
them during those interims. The farmer contracts 
to furnish a habitable house and water for domestic 
use, free of charge. 

In the event of a dispute arising between the 
farmer and his beet-worker as to the amount of work 
done, or the amount of money due, the sugar com- 
pany’s fieldman is nominated in the contract as 
arbitrator, with final authority. 

To an ever-increasing extent the Mexican is doing 
the general farm work in this territory, in addition 
to his beet work. Many of them are excellent team- 
sters. As they learn by experience the farm practices 
and methods, their value as farm hands increases. 
Experience counts in this line of work, as it does in 
others. Consequently it is to the advantage of all 
concerned to stabilize this labor. 

The number that remain in the district during 
the winter has increased fourfold in the last five 
years. In many instances the farmer permits them 
to live free of cost in his labor house, and furnishes 
them steady or part-time work between seasons. 

A colonization plan was started several years 
ago by the Great Western Sugar Company that 
provides for the laborers to own their own smail 
homes in five years, on a very easy payment basis. 
The houses are made of adobe, the labor being per- 
formed by the beet-workers when not otherwise 
employed. The building material is furnished by the 
company, on condition that the labor will repay the 
cost of it in three equal annual instalments, without 
interest. The material cost for a two-room house is 
about $150. During the fourth year of the contract 
the laborer pays the actual cost of his lot, and when 
that has been done he is given a deed to his property. 
Since colonies were started, quite a number of 
farmers have built adobe houses for labor, and some 
have used this material for construction of other 
farm buildings. Apparently they are well satisfied 
with them. 


Many Leave at End of Season 


Many of the laborers still leave the district, after 
the harvest work is finished, for their homes in the 
southern part of this state or neighboring states, or 
in the Republic of Mexico. In consequence, the sugar 
company needs to engage and transport a large num- 
ber annually. One company alone shipped over 5,000 
persons into Colorado last spring for this purpose. 
When the average Mexican has money, and at the 
same time has the idea that he wants to visit his 
birthplace, there is only one result—namely, he goes 
regardless. Normally their affection for parents and 
birthplace is very strong. If immigration restric- 
tions are placed on Mexicans, many good laborers 
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will be prevented from returning to this country, as 
is their custom, after spending the winter in their 
native land. The immigration arrangements that 
now obtain work quite automatically. As labor 
demands increase in the United States, a larger 
number of laborers immigrate, and vice versa as the 
labor demands diminish. They live so close to our 
country that they readily learn in a general way of 
the employment conditions here. 

It will be interesting to note briefly an experiment 
started three years ago by one of the Colorado sugar 
companies to induce field laborers in general to do 
better work during the thinning period in the spring 
by offering prizes. Last year 550 such prizes were 
awarded—ten in the district of each sugar-company 
fieldman—to those who excelled in that work. Each 
prize-winner was given a suitably engraved solid- 
gold button, about the size of a five-cent piece, and 
a suitably framed lithographed certificate. These 
prizes were awarded at a banquet held in each of the 
twelve factory districts of that company, attended 
by the successful contestants and by representative 
business men and farmers. Three hundred and 
eighty-seven prizes were awarded to Mexicans, out 
of the total of 550. That is an indication of the 
quality of service they render in competition with 
others, most of whom have been engaged at this 
work for a longer period than they. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 


OME IMPROVEMENT in agriculture is expected for 
S 1928, if farmers avoid expansion and continue their efforts 
to balance production with demand, according to the agricul- 
tural outlook report for 1928 prepared by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. A domestic market situation is to be 
anticipated which will at least equal that of the present 
winter, with the possibility of some improvement. Foreign 
demand probably will be no better than it was in 1927. 


Beef cattle for slaughter, and as stockers and feeders, 
seem reasonably certain to meet a market in 1928 that will 
average higher than in 1927, although the peak prices of that 
year may not be equaled. Market supplies of cattle in 1928 
will probably be 6 to 10 per cent smaller than in 1927. 

Hog prices seem likely to show some strengthening, but 
no very material change, beyond the usual seasonal fluctuations, 
until next fall and winter, when market supplies will prob- 
ably be affected by the curtailed production resulting from 
the present unsatisfactory price situation. Some improvement 
in domestic demand for pork is anticipated, but export demand 
during the greater part of 1928 promises to be even lower 
than in 1927. 

With wool stocks in this country light, and with a strong 
foreign market, the outlook for wool-growers appears favor- 
able. Sheep numbers continue to increase, and prospects 
indicate a lamb crop for 1928 somewhat larger than a year 
ago. Demand for lamb is not likely to improve sufficiently to 
offset the prospective increase in production. 

The dairy industry appears to be in fully as strong a 
position as a year ago, with indications of only moderate 
expansion in production. 
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The El Paso Convention 
January 25-27,1928 


land has advantages over more northern lati- 

tudes as a place to hold mid-winter conven- 
tions. Fur coats were not needed at El Paso. The 
sun beat down on the sandhills of the Rio Grande 
country with never a cloud to obscure its rays, and 
visitors stored up enough canned heat, on both sides 
of the river, to keep their spirits above freezing 
point for another year. 

Contributing to the sense of expansive warmth in 
which the stockmen basked was the splendid hos- 
pitality shown by their hosts. Under the leadership 
of President Luke C. Brite, himself a native of the 
soil, the “cowmen” of the Lone Star State and the 
citizens of El Paso had crowded the program with 
entertainment features that set the more serious 
business of the convention in a framework of jovial 
playfulness. 

In point of attendance, too, the thirty-first annual 


(Fiend is advan AT LEAST, the genial South- 


convention probably ranked as the best in close on a 


decade. El Paso is in the very heart of the “cow 
country,” and stockmen from the limitless expanse 
of the old range territory to the west and north and 
east had availed themselves in large numbers of the 
opportunity to foregather with their fellows. 

Of course, but for the changed current in the 
cattle trade, these things would have meant only 
surface ripples. Now they served to lend color to a 
completely altered outlook. In the good humor mani- 
fest throughout the meeting there was not one false 
note, nor any trace of the resigned determination to 
“grin and bear it” so conspicuous at former meet- 
ings. Seven dark years lay behind, it was felt, which 
everybody was anxious to forget, like a horrid night- 
mare. 

That the escape from the wilderness gave prom- 
ise of being permanent was the conviction uttered 
by many speakers. To this belief, however, a few 
“ifs” were attached. One had to do with Argentina; 
another, with the consumer. Recent occurrences, it 
was stressed, had brought home the fact that it was 
never safe to go to sleep at the switch. “Keep your 
eyes peeled,” cautioned “Jim” Poole vicariously. 
Others sounded a similar warning. 

President Brite’s review of the outstanding 
events in the live-stock world during the past year 
was an excellent presentation of the salient prob- 
lems with which the association has to deal, and the 
manner in which it has tried to meet them. De- 
served recognition of his energetic leadership was 





given by unanimously re-electing him president for 
another term. 

Another notable contribution was that of Robert 
A. Wright, president of the Western Canada Live 
Stock Union, who eloquently focused the attention of 
the meeting on the United States tariff from the 
point of view of the Canadian stockman, and won 
the esteem of all by his dignified and courteous 
bearing. 

One speaker, in a class by himself, deserves special 
mention. This was B. V. Lilly, the veteran trapper, 
who, from a lifetime spent in the open air, vividly 
told of his experiences with the wild inhabitants of 
prairie and mountain forest whom he loves so well. 
(THE PRODUCER hopes to be able, at an early date, to 
publish a series of original contributions from the 
pen of Mr. Lilly.) 

Another “‘talk,”’ announced on the program, which 
had been looked forward to with keen anticipation by 
the stockmen, was that of Will Rogers, erstwhile 
mayor of Beverly Hills, California. Unfortunately. 
important business engagements made it impossible 
for Mr. Rogers to attend. Similar reasons prevented 
Dwight B. Heard, of Phoenix, Arizona, former presi- 
dent of the association, from delivering the address 
for which he had been scheduled. 

A brief account of the meeting follows. Speeches 
will, as usual, be printed in full in the Proceedings: 


Addresses of Welcome 


The invocation was given by Rev. Floyd Poe. Addresses 
of welcome were delivered by R. E. Thomason, mayor of El 
Paso, and W. W. Turney, banker, lawyer, and cowman of 
the same place, well known to the membership of the asso- 
ciation. The latter drew particular attention to the Argen- 
tine situation, which he described as a “grave danger.” 
Against the demand for free beef, which, he felt, would soon 
be heard from the eastern manufacturing centers, there was 
only one bulwark—national organization of the cattlemen. 
C. M. O’Donel, of Bell Ranch, New Mexico, former president, 
and George A. Clough, of San Francisco, made responses. 


The President’s Address 
Mr. Brite said in part: 


“Liquidation of cattle, which has been going on since 
1920, is over, and the present supply is sufficient for domestic 
needs. Prices during 1927 were satisfactory to stockmen, and 
yielded a fair profit. The year 1927 was the only one of the 
past six in which cattlemen generally enjoyed a fair and 
reasonable return on their investment and work. Cost of 
production and overhead of all kinds—taxes, labor, supplies, 
etc.—are still on a high level, and present prices are neces- 
sary if the cattle industry is to prosper. There should be 
no expansion or increase in production. Stockmen should 
endeavor to produce better instead of more cattle. The cattle 
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industry is now on a domestic basis. Our exports of beef 
products are negligible. Indeed, our imports of cattle and 
beef exceed .our exports. 

“As to sheep, prices during the year were good. The 
sheep and wool industry has been expanding during the past 
two years, and, unless there is a halt, prices will probably 
work lower. 

“At the close of 1927, prices for hogs were below cost of 
production, due to the slackened export demand. Europe has 
gradually increased its production of pork products, and in 
the future will need less from the United States. Hog-raisers 
should adjust their production to meet the diminished demand 
from abroad, or they will continue to face unprofitable prices. 


“A year ago the Secretary of Agriculture very properly 
prohibited the importation of live stock and meats from 
countries where foot-and-mouth or other contagious diseases 
exist. This action was taken after the most careful investi- 
gation into the imminent danger and probability of another 
disastrous outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the United 
States if the importation of meat were permitted from in- 
fected countries. It has been conclusively demonstrated that 
the meat and bones in a carcass from an infected animal 
contain the virus of this disease for weeks. 

“The present import tariff on live stock and meats should 
not be lowered, and the tariff on canned and preserved meats 
should be materially increased because of the large consign- 
ments now coming into this country from South America. 
Import tariffs should be sufficient to cover the difference in 
cost of production; otherwise home production is doomed. 


_The fact that Argentina is now unloading on us great quan- 


tities of canned meats, and is capturing that trade in this 
country, is proof positive that the tariff on that commodity is 
too low. To court South American trade by permitting the 
free entry of hides, and by imposing an insignificant duty on 
canned meats and beef, simply to encourage the trade in that 
country for the protected interests of our eastern manufac- 
turers, is a flagrant miscarriage of justice. 

“Tick eradication at present is the one absorbing topic 
among cattlemen of southern Texas. This is a much-con- 
troverted subject, and the contention and strife arising from 
this problem is growing more acute every day, with little 
prospect of a satisfactory settlement. Of course, it may be said 
that we who live above the tick line are not interested; yet 
the truth is apparent that every breeder and feeder of cattle, 
and every dealer in cattle, are indirectly interested, as well 
as the meat-eating public of the United States. The problem 


‘is national in scope. 


“A satisfactory solution of this vexing problem might 
be to establish a dead line, extending along and paralleling 
the Rio Grande the full length of the tick-infested territory 
of Mexico. This dead line, it would seem, should not be less 
than sixty feet in width, fenced on both sides with a substan- 
tially built, wolf-proof fence, not less than six feet in height, 
cleared of brush and undergrowth; to be constructed, main- 
tained, and patrolled under the supervision of federal and 
state sanitary authorities. 

“The proper procedure would be to submit the propo- 
sition to competent sanitary authorities; and, if indorsed, 
then to endeavor to get those representing both sides of the 
controversy to join in putting it into effect. 

“Cattlemen should not be deluded by the prevailing high 
prices; for, in the vocabulary of the cowboy, they might be 
‘slipped up on.’ The high cost of production has limited our 
field of operation to the domestic trade, which is easily over- 
supplied. There is at present an overplus of hogs, and the 
fact is inevitable that the price of beef must decline or pork 
must advance. Cheap pork and high beef is an abnormal 
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market condition, which is sure to adjust: itself, as. water to 
seek its level. 

“In the manufacturing states of the East there is a 
growing sentiment favoring the entry of free raw materials, 
and a tremendous pressure is being brought to bear on the 
present administration to remove the embargo on South 
American meats. Railroads are continually contending for 
higher freight rates. Live-stock exchanges are trying to 
enact a law by which outside competition will be destroyed. 
Prices governing ranch equipment and necessities are advan- 
cing. We are confronted with the Box Bill, which is intended 
to increase wages by reducing the supply of Mexican labor. 


“In view of the above-recited facts, it will be seen that 
the producers are in no position to rest on their oars, but 
are brought to a realization that it is of absolutely vital im- 
portance that we maintain and support a national organiza- 
tion by which we can, through concerted action, protect our 
interests against the onslaught of other organizations, and let 
our representatives in Congress know our needs in the way 
of legislation. They are anxious to serve us, but too often 
are left to guess at what we want. It is our duty to stand 
together and let them know our needs; and it is also our 
duty to keep in touch with our representatives. When they 
please us, they should be commended; otherwise we should 
voice our disapproval through the ballot. 


“The policy of this association is that stockmen should 
have no restrictions put on them as to when, where, and how 
they may sell their live stock. We do not believe that breed- 
ers, feeders, or packers should be compelled by law to patron- 
ize and support an organization composed of middlemen and 
speculators. The terminal markets have not proved entirely 
satisfactory. As a result, the majority of feeder stock is sold 
direct to the feeders. This method of marketing is making 
rapid growth. It is economic and sound. 

“Referring to the activities of the association in investi- 
gations of freight rates on live stock before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the Hoch-Smith Resolution, our 
secretary and attorney have attended all the hearings. The 
final hearing in this case will be held at Kansas City in Feb- 
ruary. It is hoped that a substantial reduction will be se- 
cured, and that a rate structure will be established which will 
permit a freer movement of live stock to and from all points. 

“At the last annual convention at Salt Lake City a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the proposition of broaden- 
ing the scope of the association. It seemed to be the purpose 
of the advocates of the resolution to improve the financial 
condition of the association through the assistance of allied 
interests. This association has never sought nor accepted 
financial aid from allied interests. To do so would be a fatal 
mistake, because it would result in a conflict of interests. 
Milk and water will mix, but the mixture is a poor substi- 
tute for either. Let us profit by the fate of the grasshopper 
which formed an alliance with the turkey gobbler, lest we, 
like the grasshopper, be swallowed up by our more powerful 
alliances. 

“Some amendments are necessary to the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act, so as to place the burden of proof on stock- 
yard companies or commission firms which seek to advance 
charges. The Secretary of Agriculture should have authority 
to examine the books of the packers, commission men, and 
traders, as provided in the Kendrick and other bills. Great 
difficulty has been encountered by the refusal of the com- 
mission firms and traders to allow inspection of their accounts. 


“This association has always vigorously supported the 
co-operative selling of live stock. It indorsed the California 
plan of selling direct to the slaughterers through an agency 
controlled and managed by the producers and feeders of 
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cattle. Some of the leading spirits in this association origin- 
ated and projected to its successful operation the present so- 
called ‘California Plan.’ Likewise, your officers were actively 
identified with the organization of some of the co-operative 
agencies now operating on the central markets. In fact, some 
of our members are serving in an official capacity with these 
various co-operative companies. 

“While co-operative marketing of live stock has been in 
effect for many years, the marvelous growth of the present 
agencies largely dates from the passage of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act of 1921. Before that time they had diffi- 
culty in successfully conducting their business on some of 
the central markets. These co-operatives are operated on an 
actual cost basis; consequently the greater the volume of busi- 
ness, the greater the proportion of refund to patrons. 

“The accomplishments of some of the existing co-operative 
agencies demonstrate how important co-operative marketing is 
today in the handling of live stock. It was the hope of the 
sponsors of co-operative marketing that in due time they would 
secure a sufficient patronage to make them a real factor in 
price-making on the various markets. Rapid progress has been 
made toward that goal. To my mind, that is even more im- 
portant than the savings resulting from their operations. 
These various co-operative agencies should be the dominant 
factor in establishing fair prices for live stock. With the 
whole-hearted support of stockmen, they could attain and hold 
that position. Co-operative agencies are also exceedingly help- 
ful to stockmen in handling live stock outside of the markets— 
in the movement of stocker and feeder cattle or sheep direct 
from the range to feed-lots. That is a field toward which 
their best efforts should be directed. 

“The fact is apparent that all factors with which the 
producers have to deal are organized. Railroads, packers, com- 
mission men, stock-yard companies, labor, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, all have their representative 
organizations, which are more or less liable to encroach on the 
rights of the membership of this association. We should not 
cherish any particular animosity toward these organizations 
for protecting their interests, but we must, as an association, 
protect ourselves.” 


Mr. Brite ended by sketching the financial condition of 
the association, which, though better than for several years 
past, still was open to improvement. During the years of 
depression the association had been compelled to operate with 
the most rigid economy, and its efforts in the interests of the 
live-stock industry had been sadly hampered by lack of 
adequate funds. It should have greater support, especially 
from association members, and its individual membership 
should be increased. He thanked the officers and executive 
committee for their splendid co-operation, and pleaded for a 
greater and more effective national organization of stockmen. 


Mr, Poole Reviews Live-Stock Situation 


It was cause for keen disappointment that the popular 
market editor of THE PRODUCER, James E. Poole, had found it 
impossible to fill the place on the program tentatively assigned 
to him. Many had looked forward to hearing from his own 
lips the expert pronouncements concerning the whole live- 
stock field for which he has become famous. Instead he had 
sent a paper, which was read by Secretary Tomlinson. Mr. 
Poole prophesied a period of prosperity ahead for the cattle- 
man, threatened by only one danger—the removal of the 
sanitary quarantine on fresh meats from South America. Such 
a removal he did not consider likely while the present 
administration lasts—but governments change. Rehabilitation 
‘ of western cattle herds is now under way, and the stage is 
being set for a new era of quality production. Henceforth it is 
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not impossible that the functions of the breeder and the feeder 
will be combined. The present disparity between cattle and hog 
prices is only temporary, in the opinion of Mr. Poole, who 
predicted a $12 hog market by July. 


Grading and Marking of Beef 


Advertising by packers of government-graded and stamped 
beef, in the same manner as certain other meat products of 
theirs are advertised, would materially stimulate consumptioa 
of this class of beef, in the opinion of Charles D. Carey, of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, vice-president of the American National 
Live Stock Association, who led off in the afternoon of the 
first day. During the first week that this system was tried 
out, in May of last year, 308 government-stamped carcasses 
were sold. This number, in one week of September, was 
increased to 1,500. Since then the quantity had receded some- 
what, owing in large part to the scarcity of the two grades 
of cattle—choice and prime—that so far had been the only 
ones handled in this way. Independent packers, according to 
Mr. Carey, had been quick to profit by the innovation, which 
they recognized as a safeguard to the public that was bound 
to react favorably on their trade the moment it became 
generally known. The big packers had started a movement 
for the use of their own trade names in connection with the 
stamping of the two top grades. This matter, he thought, 
would work itself out satisfactorily. It was now under con- 
sideration to extend the system to other than the nine markets 
at present having the service, and to include another grade 
of cattle—those classed as “good.” Whether or not to stop 
there was a much-debated question. 


Duties on Cattle as Affecting Canada 


The somewhat ticklish subject of “The Canadian Cattle 
Industry in Its Relation to the American Tariff” was handled 
in a masterful way by Robert A. Wright, of Drinkwater, 
Saskatchewan, president of the Western Canada Live Stock 
Union. In straightforward but conciliatory language, Mr. 
Wright impressed upon his hearers the validity of the maxim 
that “we buy where we can sell our products.” “Your greatest 
opposition to American-made goods,” he said, “is the high 
tariff wall which you have built around this great land. You 
are dependent upon the markets of the world to absorb your 
manufactured goods, and Canada is your second-best customer.” 
As far as the Dominion’s surplus of cattle and beef was 
concerned, the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act had been a 
revenue rather than a protective measure. During the period 
of liquidation the domestic cattle supply of the United States 
was such as to make the tariff more effective on Canadian 
than on American prices—that is, prices in Canada were 
depressed rather than those in the United States raised. 
While, of course, the United States had a perfect right to 
determine its tariff according to its own needs, Canadians 
felt that its home prices would not have been lowered if 
Canadian thin cattle had been given preferential treatment 
to the extent of making the duty, say, 50 cents per 100 
pounds, instead of $1.50. “You have the feedstuffs to take 
our thin animals and turn them into a quality of beef which 
is your own and fully merits protection. There is a difference 
between the thin cattle of your best customer and the dressed 
beef of your strongest competitor. We believe that in fixing 
the duties a mistake was made as a result of a misunder- 
standing—a mistake that has cost us dearly.” In 1927, the 
speaker stated, Canada had shipped about 200,000 head of 
cattle to United States markets, of which approximately 
190,000 were stockers and feeders—practically the entire 
surplus of the Dominion. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Wright’s address, on motion of 
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R. M. Kleberg, president of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, a rising vote of thanks was given 
him by the convention. 


Bears and Lions 


A unique treat was the appearance of B. V. Lilly, trapper, 
of Silver City, New Mexico. In a rambling talk, relating his 
incidents just as they came to mind, this picturesque character 
of the wide-open spaces, who never sleeps in a bed, summer 
or winter, if there is a sheltered spot available on the bare 
ground, entertained the stockmen telling of his experiences 
with “bahs” and “lahons,” interspersing his narrative with 
quaint bits of homespun philosophy. A trait of wild animals 
new to many in the audience is the way they have of notifying 
others of their tribe whenever they have made a “kill.” 
Mountain lions, walking away from a carcass after finishing 
their own feast, will scratch a tree, telling other lions, who 
may chance to come along and be watching for the sign, that 
there is a meal waiting. Similarly, bears will rub themselves 
against trees or rocks, and in this way communicate the 
information, through the sense of smell, that meat has been 
left behind. The grizzly bear, said Mr. Lilly, prefers to roam 
in the roughest places, and always kills the fattest and 
juiciest cattle. Bears, too, are expert anglers. Their cubs at 
birth are no bigger than rats, and are protected by their 
mother by rolling them up in soft balls, pulled from her own 
fur, to keep them warm. 


Testimony to Mr. Lilly’s efficiency as a hunter was offered 
by Victor Culberson, of Silver City, vice-president of the 
association, on whose ranch the trapper has spent most of 
the past seven years. Up to the time of his arrival, said 
Mr. Culberson, every year they had been finding hundreds 
of carcasses of live stock killed by predatory animals, while 
during the last five years not one such carcass had been 
found. The first two years Lilly had killed eighty lions. He 
had been known to pick up the trail of a lion after seven 
days, and in another seven days to shoot the animal. Once he 
had treed a lion at midnight on Saturday, and squatted at 
the foot of the tree until Monday morning before bringing 
down his quarry. For it is against Mr. Lilly’s religion to kill 
on Sunday. 


Stock-Yard Administration 


Starting the second day’s proceedings, James Christensen, 
western representative of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Administration, with headquarters at Denver, explained that 
the difficulty in answering specific questions relative to the 
dealings of traders at the markets was due to the refusal of 
commission men to grant access to their books. There was a 
question as to just how far the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture extended under the present law, with the 
result that many of his decisions had to stand the test of 
the courts. This situation could be remedied by amending the 
act in line with the bill proposed by Senator Kendrick. Stock- 
yard companies, on the other hand, had freely opened their 
records to the government examiners. A survey was now 
being made, declared Mr. Christensen, of stock-yard properties, 
facilities, and services, for the purpose of arriving at an 
intelligent basis for determining the reasonableness of 
charges. 


Transportation 


“Transportation as It Affects the Live-Stock Industry” 
was discussed by Amos A. Betts, of Phoenix, Arizona, chair- 
man of the Arizona Corporation Commission. As an illustra- 
tion of the injustice of existing freight rates, he mentioned 
the fact that charges in Arizona and New Mexico were from 
20 to 30 per cent higher than in other states of the mountain 
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group. Although the complaint filed with the Interstate Com-. 
merce Commission against this situation had been sustained, 
it had so far been impossible to secure a more equitable 
schedule. It was by no scriptural edict, declared Mr. Betts, 
that the railroads of the country had forced upon the 
American public the obnoxious Transportation Act of 1920. 
What we needed was men in Congress with understanding 
and courage to deliver us out of the wilderness of greed in 
which we have been wandering sinte the passage of that law. 
The government had no right to levy an exorbitant charge 
for transportation service which would take a dollar away 
from a shipper in Arizona to hand it over to a railroad in 
Maine. 


Financing the Association 


At the close of Mr. Betts’s address, the annual appeal for 
funds was launched. Fred H. Bixby, of Long Beach, California, 
who from his four years in the president’s chair has acquired 
considerable experience in that line, opened the attack. In an 
informal talk he gave it as his opinion that this was a poor 
way of financing an organization like the American National 
Live Stock Association, which ought to be supported on a 
state basis by levying a tax on all live stock of so much per 
head. However, so far the present method had proved the only 
practicable one. This was a fighting organization, and any- 
body who stepped on our toes was going to get into trouble. 
He deprecated the current publicity given to the “prosperity” 
that now had come to the cattleman. The people who talk 
about our prosperity forget that for six years we paid our 
grocery bills with borrowed money. Since the passage of the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Act we had had little trouble with 
the packers; but the live-stock exchanges were continually 
raising the devil. At Chicago, he had been told, there were 
no less than 600 speculators, clipping coupons off our cattle. 
The fact that the government was denied access to the books 
of the commission men would indicate that there were certain 
things which they wished to conceal. Why. should they be 
fighting the man who gives them their bread and butter? 
We must have money to force these men to go straight. 
Commission charges must come down. We must have represen- 
tatives in Washington to see to it that no law is passed that 
is hostile to our interests, like the Capper bill, which wouid 
restrict our rights as to where we may sell our live stock. 
Anything contributed to the support of the association would 
prove to be the best investment that a cowman could possibly 
make. 

Mr. Bixby was ably seconded by W. W. Turney. There 
was no reason, that he could discover, why our cattle should 
go through three hands before being bought by the packer. 
Rather would he see the packer going to the ranch to buy. 
Stockmen are organized in a very loose way. They are paying 
a considerable proportion of railway receipts, and millions are 
made out of them by stock-yards and commission men. If the 
American National were given a small fraction of what is 
expended in this way, we should have more money than we 
should know what to do with. 

Contributions thereupon commenced to flow, with the 
result that the association begins its new year in better 
financial condition than for half a decade. 


Freight Rates on Live Stock 


Freight rates were handled by Sam H. Cowan, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, attorney of the association and expert in 
dealing with this matter, who gave the only address on the 
last day. There were three kinds of liars, according to a 
certain politician, stated Mr. Cowan: the plain, ordinary liar, 
the damned liar, and the traffic man and statistician of the 
railroads. We are engaged in a fight that will be a fight to the 
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finish. If we lose, higher freight rates will be an assured fact. 
Unless stockmen are prepared to continue to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, they must protect themselves by 
organizing. 


Resolutions 


A summary of the resolutions, which were adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote, follows: 


1. Reiterating demand that Congress immediately enact 
law for leasing of unappropriated public domain, with proper 
recognition of rights of stockmen now using such areas, long- 
term leases, fees based on cost of administration plus reason- 
able amount to county and state, and provision for establish- 
ment of grazing districts by local option; 

2. Favoring legislation to permit purchase of isolated 
government lands fit only for grazing, in areas up to 640 
acres, at minimum price of 50 cents an acre; 

38. Asking for materially increased appropriations for 
improvements on national forests; 


4. Recommending passage of law declaring it to be 
national policy of railroad-rate regulation to impose lowest 
constitutional freight charges on products of agriculture, 
including live stock, and requiring Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make such rates with all possible speed; 

5. Requesting repeal of section 15-a of Act to Regulate 
Commerce, restoring rights of shippers and authority of state 
rate-making commissions; 

6. Urging passage of Haugen amendment to Packers 
and Stock-Yards Act (H. R. Bill No. 490), with alterations 
to extend time for which operation of schedule advancing 
stock-yard or commission charges may be suspended from 
thirty to ninety days, and making it unlawful for commission 
men to speculate in live stock shipped to market; 

7. Opposing Capper amendment to Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act (S. Bill No. 2506) as unnecessarily restricting 
right to sell live stock; 

8 Asking that Tariff Commission make such recom- 
mendations as will enable President to advance tariff on beef 
products; 

9. Demanding duty on cattle hides; 


10. Requesting that American army and navy be at all! 
times supplied with home-grown beef; 


11. Protesting against passage by Congress of legislation 
for putting Mexican labor on quota basis; 

12. Indorsing Great Lakes-Atlantic Ocean waterway 
project; 


13. Urging material increase in appropriation to Bio- 
logical Survey for eradication of predatory animals and 
forage-destroying rodents; 

14. Asking that work of Bureau of Entomology in 
reducing losses to live-stock industry from insect pests be 
vigorously prosecuted, and that adequate funds be granted 
by Congress; 

15. Requesting Congress to vote sufficient moneys for 
eradication of cattle tick; 

16. Favoring concerted effort for control of hemorrhagic 
septicemia; 

17. ‘Advocating establishment of laboratory for study of 
loco weed, with a view to its complete eradication; 

18. Supporting Secretary Jardine’s request for appropria- 
tion making possible promotions in federal veterinary service; 

19. Recommending that grading and marking of beef 
be extended to additional markets, and that appropriation be 
made by Congress for carrying on this work; 

20. Impressing on stock-yard companies at principal 
markets importance of setting aside adequate buildings for 
proper conduct of auction sales; 

21. Approving principles involved in California plan for 
co-operative marketing; 

22. Authorizing president of association to appoint 
committee to confer with officials of National Dairy Council 
on problems of mutual interest; 

23. Favoring increase in revenues of National Live Stock 
and Meat Board; 

24. Condemning legislation aimed at restricting sale of 
oleomargarine; 

25. Commending Secretary of Agriculture Jardine and 
Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr. Mohler, for order 
against importation of fresh meats from countries where 
communicable diseases of live stock exist; 





26. Expressing continued confidence in Senator Kendrick 
and thanking him for his untiring labor in behalf of stockmen; 


27. Reaffirming appreciation of splendid work done by 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs; 


28. Indorsing THE PRODUCER; 


29. Expressing sorrowful regret at death of members 
of executive committee; 


30. Thanking city of El Paso for manner in which 
convention was entertained. 


Election of Officers 


For president only one name was presented. With 
acclamation, Luke C. Brite was re-elected presiding officer for 
another year, in recognition of his faithful and energetic 
services during the twelve months that have passed. 

To the position of first vice-president, Henry G. Boice, 
of Phoenix, Arizona, was advanced, in place of William 
Pollman, of Baker, Oregon, the state of whose health did not 
permit him to serve in that more exacting office. Mr. Pollman, 
however, remains as one of the second vice-presidents. Tihe 
other second vice-presidents were continued, as follows: 
George Russell, Jr., Elko, Nevada; Hubbard Russell, Los 
Angeles, California; Victor Culberson, Silver City, New 
Mexico; Charles E. Collins, Kit Carson, Colorado; and 
Charles D. Carey, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Sam H. Cowan, of Fort Worth, Texas, and T. W. Tomlin- 
son, of Denver, Colorado, were retained as attorney and 
secretary, respectively. 


Next Place of Meeting 


At Salt Lake City last year representatives of California 
withdrew the name of San Francisco in favor of El Paso as 
the place for holding the 1928 convention, on the condition 
that the association would promise to come to California in 
1929. This pledge was duly redeemed, San Francisco receiving 
the unanimous vote of the convention. 


Entertainment 


On the evening preceding the convention a banquet was 
tendered the stockmen by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
city of El Paso at the Hotel Paso del Norte, headquarters 
of the convention. Informal speeches were made by a large 
number of those present, who, in a lighter vein, touched upon 
the problems facing the industry or contributed stray bits of 
wisdom from their personal experiences. 

On January 25 the visiting ladies were entertained at a 
musical tea given at the home of Mrs. W. W. Turney. 

After the morning’s session on the second day, January 
26, the convention adjourned to attend a barbecue lunch, also 
arranged by the Chamber of Commerce, across the Rio Grande, 
in the quaint old town of Juarez. A bull-fight was likewise 
staged in honor of the visitors, and other attractions kept 
many of them on Mexican soil till well toward midnight. 


LIVE-STOCK RATINGS AS COMPARED WITH 
YEAR AGO 


N THE BASIS of reports from correspondents, the Breed- 

er’s Gazette thus tabulates the ratings given the various 
branches of the live-stock business in the main divisions of the 
United States, taking conditions a year ago as 100 per cent: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Worth Atiantic ....<6.<.. 103 91 92 
South Atlante <..cucccs 103 97 92 
PIOTORONY <i. <0sssdee sas 114 85 102 
MOUUMNIN (ocuvee eiaees 107 89 97 
ED aig ar dev CRs Seale 121 92 102 
United States ........ 118 87 101 
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NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ CONVENTION 


HE SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 

National Wool Growers’ Association was held at Ogden, 
Utah, January 19-21, 1928. For the fifteenth consecutive 
term, Frank J. Hagenbarth, of Spencer, Idaho, was honored 
by being elected president. F. R. Marshall, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was re-elected secretary-treasurer without opposition. 
As eastern vice-president, L. B. Palmer, president of the Ohio 
Wool Growers’ Association, was named, and F. A. Ellenwood, 
of Red Bluff, California, and A. A. Johns, of Prescott, Arizona, 
were made western vice-presidents. Phoenix, Arizona, was 
selected as the meeting-place in 1929. 

The resolutions passed were as below: 


Indorsing work of Biological Survey for control of preda- 
tory animals and injurious rodents, and urging $400,000 in- 
crease in appropriation for this work; 

Authorizing appointment of committee of twelve members, 
one from each western state, to draft law similar to that in 
force in Utah, placing bounty on predatory animals; 

Protesting against wide discrepancies in payment of na- 
tional-forest grazing fees under adjusted plan, as failing to 
conform with promise of Secretary of Agriculture rendered at 
Salt Lake City in January, 1927; 


Approving order of Bureau of Animal Industry barring out 
from United States fresh meats from countries where foot- 
and-mouth disease exists, and urging that no modification be 
made of said order; 


Favoring extension of work being done by Bureau of 
Animal Industry in investigation of diseases in sheep; 


Suggesting that federal veterinary inspectors be paid 
salaries more commensurate with services rendered; 


Urging organizations presenting case of live-stock men 
before Interstate Commerce Commission under Docket 17,000, 
Part 9, to continue their efforts until case is concluded; 


Opposing general tariff revision at this time, and request- 
ing Tariff Commission at earliest possible moment to make 
report on agricultural schedules pending; 


Asking flock-masters to attend National Ram Sale, for 
opportunity to study breeds and types of sheep; 

Calling attention to present surplus and low prices of 
fat lambs, and asking that no further extension of sheep 
business be made until effect of increase on future markets 
has been ascertained; 


Requesting stock-yards to keep full crews on Fridays, as, 
under new system of more even distribution of receipts over 
different days of week, as many sheep are often marketed on 
Friday as on any other day; 


Demanding that practice of selling sheep to packers sub- 
ject to opening price be discontinued by commission houses; 

Urging railroad dining-car service to use larger percent- 
age of lamb in their daily menus; 

Considering compulsory identification, by federal law, of 
substitutes for virgin wool in fabrics as of first importance; 

Recommending concentration of unsold wool in order to 
insure orderly marketing; organization of co-operative wool- 
marketing associations, in states where such do not now exist, 
to finance and concentrate wool; use of selling services of 
present established marketing agencies; co-ordination of 
various state co-operative wool-marketing associations; con- 
tracts by marketing associations with wool-growers for selling 
wool for periods of from three to five years; 

Favoring amendment to Packers and Stock-Yards Act 
giving Secretary of Agriculture power to issue tariff, of such 
amount as may be desired by live-stock men, to be collected 
at central markets from shipments of live stock, to be paid 
to live-stock associations for promotion of live-stock industry: 

Requesting Department of Agriculture and Radio Com- 
mission to co-operate in broadcasting weather predictions by 
all available sending stations; 

Petitioning Congress to enact law divorcing business of 
federal intermediate credit banks from that of federal farm 
loan banks; 

Suggesting investigation of methods used in determining 
wool shrinkages at ports of entry; 

Expressing appreciation of work of officers and members 
of executive committee of association. 
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MEETING OF COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


N JANUARY 20 the fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ Association was held in Denver. 
Many stockmen, in town for the National Western Stock Show, 
availed themselves of the opportunity to learn what had been 
accomplished during the past year in the way of adjusting 
railroad rates and advancing orderly marketing—problems on 
which the association has been at work during the past year. 





In the resolutions, a protest was voiced against the 
action of the Secretary of Agriculture at Salt Lake City last 
year in approving the Rachford and Casement reports, which 
tar increased grazing fees on the national forests of 
the state. 


Continuation of the sale-in-transit and reconsignment 
privileges for cattle, without extra charges other than the 
through rate, was urged. 


The action of the Colorado Tax Commission in ordering 
county assessors to raise the minimum valuation on cattle To 
per cent was denounced as unjust. 


Commission firms were commended for their co-operation 
in collecting the assessment levied against Colorado shippers of 
live stock for the support of the work of the association. 


Appreciation was expressed of the efficient way in which 
the railroads had handled the increased cattle receipts at the 
Denver market during the past year. 


The action of officials of the organization in collaborating 
with the Denver Live Stock Exchange and the Denver Union 
Stock Yards Company in securing evidence for presentation 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in support of the 
request for an adjustment of freight rates was indorsed. 

J. W. Goss, of Pueblo, was elected president for the 
coming year, and W. L. Curtis, of Gunnison, vice-president. 
Dr. B. F. Davis, of Denver, was reappointed secretary-treas- 
urer. 


IDAHO WOOL-GROWERS MEET 


HE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 

Idaho Wool Growers’ Association was held in Pocatello, 
January 15-17, in conjunction with the meeting of the Idaho 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association. More than a thou- 
sand stockmen and 250 ladies were present. The convention 
is described as the largest and most enthusiastic ever held 
in Idaho. 

John D. Robertson, of Weiser, led a discussion on the 
subject of inter- and intrastate taxation. This topic seemed 
to be the one commanding the greatest interest. Vernon 
Metcalf, of Reno, Nevada, presented the views of stockmen 
as to regulation of grazing areas; District Forester R. H. 
Rutledge discussing the subject from the standpoint of the 
Forest Service. 

R. C. Rich, of Burley, was elected president, to succeed 
T. C. Bacon, who, after four years of successful piloting, 
waived further nomination. Donald McLean was retained as 
secretary. 

Practically all of the resolutions passed by the National 
Wool Growers’ Association at Ogden, Utah, were indorsed, 
with a few of a more local nature thrown in. 


FEEDING-IN-TRANSIT RIGHTS GRANTED 


EEDING-IN-TRANSIT PRIVILEGES on live stock have 

been granted by the railroads in California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico, effective at all stations 
the first of the year. Stops at two stations will be allowed, 
and trips to branch lines will be permitted, at a small addi- 
tional cost. ; 
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LIVE-STOCK ESTIMATES 


STIMATES OF NUMBERS OF LIVE STOCK on farms 

in the United States on January 1, 1928, have been 
released by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
figures show a decrease in the total cattle population from a 
year ago of 1,176,000 head, or 2.1 per cent. Dairy cows have 
a little more than held their own. In sheep an increase of 
2,699,000 is indicated, which represents 6.5 per cent. Hogs 
are put down as having gained 4,571,000 in number, or 8.4 
per cent. Horses continue their decline, while mules are 
standing still. 

In prices, the advance in cattle is most marked, the 
average valuation per head of all cattle during 1927 having 
increased $11.76 over a year ago, or 27.7 per cent, and of 
dairy cows $15, or 24 per cent. Sheep show an advance of 
51 cents, or 5.2 per cent; while hogs make a poor showing, 
having dropped $3.94 in price, or 24.7 per cent. 

The figures, as published, follow for this year and last: 


Number Price 

All cattle— 

BO) cocci ti es ee 55,696,000 $54.12 

BE remote eee ee 56,872,000 42.36 
Milk cows 2 years and over— 

IRS ees a 21,948,000 atAS 

IE ec 21,818,000 62.43 
Sheep— 

OP ees SoS ee ie testes 44,545,000 10.22 

Bee eae ee ee 41,846,000 9.71 
Swine— 

BD. cccsios siesta 58,969,000 12.03 

Ge eo ee 54,408,000 15.97 
Horses— 

BPE) cet oo el Sm 14,541,000 67.07 

RE sk teeter pect al 15,145,000 64.13 
Mules— 

MNS eae Peo ee oe a 5,566,000 79.60 

Beek aise oe ce ees 5,679,000 74.49 


THE CORN-BORER 


XTENSIVE ADDITIONS to the area quarantined against 
‘) the European corn-borer have been announced by Secre- 
tary Jardine. New townships brought under regulation num- 
ber 781, and are located in Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. The 
infested territory now covers thirteen states, including all of 
New England, and extends west as far as Indiana and Mich- 
igan. 

Products affected by the revised order are corn, broom- 
corn, sorghums, and Sudan grass. Inspection and certification 
are required for the interstate movement of shelled corn and 
seed of broom-corn. All shipment of corn-stalks and cars to 
uninfested districts is prohibited. 

At a conference held in Attica, Indiana, late in December, 
participated in by representatives of farmers and business 
interests of the Corn Belt, another federal appropriation oi 
$10,000,000 for clean-up work was recommended, to be spent 
along the same lines as last year. The declared policy of the 
Department of Agriculture henceforth to confine its efforts to 
preventing the spread of the borer to new areas, leaving the 
clean-up work to the states, was felt to be a mistake. 

The 1929 budget, as transmitted by the President to Con- 
gress, carries an item of $373,000 for continuation of the cam- 
paign agninst the corn-borer, in co-operation with the states. 
This is in addition to the $514,660 already included in the 
agricultural appropriation act, making the sum of $887,660 
available for this purpose during the fiscal year 1929. For 
the current year there is an unexpended balance from the 
special appropriation of $10,000,000. 
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PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE LIVE-STOCK 
MARKETING 


ROWTH OF THE BUSINESS of co-operative commis- 
(. sion agencies is shown in a table prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, giving the number of live stock 
handled and its total valuation for the ten years 1918 to 1927. 
Twenty-four such agencies are listed for 1927—twelve Pro- 
ducer companies, three Farmers’ Unions, six belonging to the 
Farmers’ Live Stock Commission Company, and three in- 


dependents. The table follows: 

Year Number Value 
ee 177,811 $ 17,018,478 
Bs acisidtseteasntieies 477,447 21,176,771 
Bist die ndatnties 657,919 23,305,862 
eR icicicionistadseaiecsiocs 1,220,589 24,769,639 
eae 4,590,209 95,969,567 
Dk ci icdicicentntccenSvis 9,926,038 185,733,168 
Siu tone 12,514,877 235,976,496 
sis nasieacrsccoeaiti 10,983,762 285,394,418 
TI brica-cdotncetarste 10,660,569 295,098,736 
i ivescatucdkeies 10,990,884 264,687,212 

WIR iiceciites 62,200,105 $1,439,130,347 


Co-operative live-stock shipping associations are requested 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics promptly to fill 
out the schedules sent them and to return the information to 
Washington, D. C. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF HOCH-SMITH 
RESOLUTION UPHELD 


PPLICATION BY THE CARRIERS for a temporary in- 
A junction restraining enforcement of an order issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission reducing transcontinental 
deciduous-fruit rates has been denied by the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of California. This 
case is of interest as involving the constitutionality of the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution, which the carriers had questioned. 


HALF-RATE ON BREEDING STOCK EXTENDED 


NNOUNCEMENT IS MADE by the railroads that they 
have renewed, for the current year, the special rate of 
one-half the regular tariff on less-than-carload shipments of 
registered live stock intended for breeding purposes, expired 
at the close of 1927. The half-rate applies to cattle, hogs. 
sheep, goats, horses (except race horses), and asses, and is 
subject to a minimum of $7 a shipment. 
This concession covers practically all of the United States 
except the southeastern portion. 


THE CALENDAR 


February 15-16, 1928—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Associa.ion, Phoenix, Ariz. 

February 27-28, 1928—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Associa.ion, Las Vegas, N. M. 

February 27-March 1, 1928—Round-Up Hereford Sale, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

March 7-9, 1928—Annual Convention of Kansas Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Wichita, Kan. 

March 10-17, 1928—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 20-22, 1928—Annual Convention of Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers’ Association, Amarillo, Tex. 

April 5-6, 1928—Annual Convention of Utah Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah, 


April 12-13, 1928—Annual Convention of Montana Stock Growers’ 
Association, Havre, Mont. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


ASING THEIR PROGNOSTICATIONS on re- 
B ports from the country indicating a 2 per cent 
decrease in cattle on farms and ranches as 
compared with the beginning of last year, statis- 
ticians of the Department of Agriculture see a di- 
minution in market supplies for the coming season 
estimated at from 6 to 10 per cent. If this predic- 
tion has solid ground to stand on, continuously high 
cattle prices may be regarded as certain, with per- 
haps a slight decline from the peak figures registered 
in 1927, but with an average level well above last 
year’s. Stockers and feeders are expected to enjoy 
an active market throughout 1928. Demand for beef, 
already reported to be somewhat lagging, due to its 
high price, is likely to show some further curtail- 
ment, say the government specialists. 

To this horoscope it may not be amiss here to add, 
with renewed emphasis, the proviso that removal of 
the quarantine on Argentine fresh meats would im- 
mediately and radically upset this forecast. 

Contrary to what has been the case with cattle, 
sheep numbers have of late years been continually 
growing, the increase for 1927 being given as 6.5 per 
cent. The supply available for slaughter during the 
first half of 1928 is estimated to be the largest since 
1914. With the high beef prices prevailing, the out- 
look for a larger consumption of lamb is regarded as 
encouraging. 

As everyone knows, the swine industry is at pres- 
ent passing through the lower curve of the price cycle. 
The increase of from 6 to 8 per cent indicated in the 
number of pigs raised in 1927 over 1926 does not 
point to smaller supplies being available for slaughter 
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during the current year. As the European demand 
for our pork products threatens to be even less than 
during the past twelvemonth, material changes in the 
price situation should not be looked for before the 
fall or winter of 1928, when supply conditions may 
be expected to show signs of righting themselves. 
However, like lamb, pork is scheduled to benefit to 
some extent from dear beef. 

Turning to the grain-farmer, we find some anx- 
iety beginning to manifest itself in parts of the Wheat 
Belt regarding moisture conditions. Alternate thaw- 
ing and freezing has damaged the winter-sown crop 
where precipitation has been plentiful; and, where it 
has not, complaint is made that the protective snow 
cover is lacking. However, it is yet much too early 
to speculate as to what may happen next June. 

Industrially, the turn of the year finds us with 
prospects bright. In most major lines, activity is 
well marked, and not even the approaching presiden- 
tial campaign, so often in the past a disturbing factor, 
this time is liable to produce more than a surface 
ripple. The main aspects of our internal politics are 
in the quiescent state incident to well-distributed 
prosperity. Agitation for tariff revision has been 
smothered in the House of Representatives; “farm 
relief” is generally conceded to have a long way to 
go before anything tangible emerges; railroad legis- 
lation is marking time. 

Steel-mills report increased demand. In the auto- 
mobile trade the stage is being set for an enlarged 
output over last year. Car-loadings are of normal 
volume, though below those at the beginning of 1927, 
when a threatened coal strike was stimulating ship- 
pings. The coal situation itself is gradually assum- 
ing its normal appearance—which, of course, is not 
saying much. A master-hand is needed to bring 
about urgent reforms in that mismanaged business. 
The employment situation, on the whole, is quite 
satisfactory. 

Our foreign commerce is on a healthy basis, with 
a reassuring balance in our favor. Excessive gold 
imports, sO conspicuous over a long period, show 
signs of having ceased. Bank clearings are heavy. 
Transactions on the New York Stock Exchange 
approach record figures. Money is firm. 

Taking the outlook by and large, and, as govern- 
ment forecasters say, barring unforeseen events of a 
catastrophal nature, 1928 promises to be a good year. 


PACKER RETAILING OF MEAT 


N AN ARTICLE on the “Year’s Progress in 
| Meat-Packing Industry” appearing in the Na- 

tional Provisioner for December 31, 1927, the 
following cryptic paragraph occurs: 

A direct packer-to-consumer sales effort was adopted by 
one packer in the sale of hams. Through newspaper advertis- 
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ing, sales were made direct to the housewife at a quoted price 
nominal for fancy product, and which compared favorably 
with local prices at many points. This method of selling is 
still in the experimental stage. 

The name of the one packer is not disclosed, nor 
has any intimation as to his identity penetrated as 
far west as Denver. It may be conjectured that the 
aim of the experiment was clearance of an excess, 
rather than a general reform in distributive methods. 
Nevertheless, the venture is an interesting one. It 
suggests that not all packers are impervious to the 
logic of direct retailing as an economic measure. If 
the result is satisfactory, the plan is capable of 
extension, and the one packer, thus cautiously feeling 
his way, may prove the harbinger of a new era. 

With live-stock prices once on a satisfactory levei, 
should there not be added incentive, in the common 
interest of packer and producer as well as consumer, 
to try out every plausible means of lowering the 
retail cost of meat? Instead of continually swinging 
from pork to beef and back again—or away from 
both-—as price currents may dictate and production 
ebb and flow, would it not be better for all concerned 
if the consumer were given a chance to follow his 
natural preference, paying fairly constant prices for 
his meats of all kinds, in the assurance that the cost 
represented a decent margin of profit to the pro- 
ducer, and that no part of it went for dispensable 
services? To attain this end, it is necessary not only 
to produce and ship according to rational principles, 
but equally to keep the distributive tax within 
reasonable limits. 


THE POT CALLING THE KETTLE BLACK 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


RGENTINA is open to a suspicion of incon- 
Actes Accusing the United States of 
“imperialism” and exclusion, it has definitely 
adopted that policy toward its South American 
neighbors, on the plea that “such measures are 
merely what any wide-awake government would take 
to protect the interests of its citizens and industries.” 
In other words, Argentina excuses in itself what it 
condemns in this government. 

At the Pan-American Congress in Havana, 
Argentina’s delegates have been voluble in protesting 
against our tariff and sanitary measures designed to 
prevent importation of disease, while Argentine 
editors have directed their activities against this 
country, accusing it of imperialism, incidentally 
making lame replies to charges by its neighboring 
states that Argentina is practicing toward them 
identically the same policies that it so bitterly resents 
when applied by the United States. 

“Argentina has built around itself a protectionist 
wall,” says John W. White, a well-known and vera- 
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cious newspaper correspondent. “That wall excludes 
from the Argentine market Brazilian cattle and 
oranges, Uruguayan fruit and cattle, Paraguayan 
oranges, and Chilean lumber. Public men and 
editors in these countries are charging Argentina 
with pursuing an imperialistic policy, designed to im- 
prove its position in South America, its: objective 
being a position similar to that occupied by the United 
States in North America.” 

Argentina resents exclusion of its beef from this 
market on sanitary grounds, but it has excluded Para- 
guayan oranges on the allegation that orchards in that 
country are infested with the Mediterranean fly, 
thereby causing acute suffering in Paraguay to an ex- 
tent which no United States policy has created in 
Argentina. Uruguayan sheep-growers had a profit- 
able market at Buenos Aires, whereupon the Argen- 
tine government killed it by an embargo based on 
alleged disease in Uruguayan sheep flocks. The Chile- 
ans were building a profitable timber business with 
Argentina, when the dealers of the latter country de- 
manded an exclusive tariff, resulting in an embargo 
—a species of legislation or executive action that ap- 
pears popular with Argentina. By way of retalia- 
tion, Chile has declared an embargo against Argentine 
sugar, forcing Chileans to eat sugar imported from 
Peru, their historic enemy. 

And so it goes. Argentina refused a request by 
the United States to investigate conditions under 
which fruit and linseed were grown for export to 
the United States, but recently sent investigators on 
a similar mission to Brazil. Until Argentina changes 
its foreign policy, it has no standing in the forum 
wherein its spokesmen are denouncing the United 
States for such measures as it has taken to keep foot- 
and-mouth disease out of this country. 





William J.Cod 


EATH IS THINNING THE RANKS of the 
D pioneers. On January 17, William J. Tod 
passed away at his home in Maplehill, Kansas, 

after a brief illness, at the age of seventy-five. 

Mr. Tod was a native of Scotland—that country 
whose sturdy sons have contributed so much to the 
upbuilding of the West. As a boy he came to Kansas, 
then offering big opportunities for a young man of 
his ambition and capacity. Here he soon became 
identified with the cattle business. From the ranch 
of Fowler & Tod, near Folsom, New Mexico, over a 
thousand Herefords, famous for their high grade, 
were annually, over a long period, turned out to be 
fattened in Kansas. But it was around the home 
ranch at Maplehill that Mr. Tod’s activities more and 
more centered. Here he lived for upward of half a 
century, recognized as one of the outstanding 
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personalities of his state, honored by his fellow-men, 
revered for his qualities of mind and heart. For many 
years he represented Kansas on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. 


True to the characteristics of his race, Mr. Tod 
tenaciously held to the course which he had once 
determined upon as right. Firm as a rock in his 
convictions, his word carried the weight of the man 
who knows his ground. In the clashes of opinion 
which sometimes resulted, the fairness of his mode of 
warfare was never questioned. At his bier all banners 
are furled. 





THE SILVER CLOUD WITH A DARK LINING 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HAT THE PRESENT CATTLE SITUATION is un- 
"7 mane is a statement not open to successful contradic- 
tion. The relatively few who happen to be in possession of 
bovine property, representing a substantial increment, may 
view it complacently. This refers explicitly to the owner of a 
cow herd who went through post-war liquidation without 
necessity for sacrifice; also to an element possessing sufficient 
foresight and the requisite capital to get into the business 
before values advanced almost to an investment-prohibition 
level. But the owner of untenanted grass is not enthusiastic 
over the prospect, nor is the average feeder, confronted with 
the most serious replacement problem in the history of the 
industry. 

The real situation is slowly developing. Feed-lots by the 
thousand, all over the Corn Belt, are either depopulated or 
approaching that condition. East of Chicago, cattle, other 
than dairy cows, are as scarce as intelligence in congressional 
circles, and down south the brush is being ransacked for 
everything wearing a hide and susceptible of profitable 
acquaintance with feed. Such areas as from time immemorial 
have grown what the trade knows as “red” cattle—Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota; product of the remnants of the 
Shorthorn herds domiciled there before the free-grass period 
west of the Missouri River—are no longer contributing either 
to stock-cattle supply or to the crop of fat native cattle. 
Missouri, whence came a more or less reliable supply of Angus 
stockers since pastures were restocked subsequent to the Civil 
War, does not attract itinerant buyers, owing to scarcity; 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Virginias are to a large extent 
out of the breeding business; and it is a secret everybody is 
lugging around that the surplus cattle of the trans-Missouri 
region have disappeared, even in a Statistical sense. This 
does not mean that anything resembling a beef famine exists. 
To cultivate that idea would be false and heretical. But it 
must be obvious that the long period of beef plenitude, con- 
tinuing more than half a century, has passed into history. 

As matters stand, replenishment of feed-lots and pastures 
east of the Missouri River on a normal scale is impossible. 
Alleviation of this condition will naturally be a somewhat 
tedious process. It would be possible to throw beef-bred bulls 
into dairy herds, and thus create a crop of fat yearlings; but 
the dairy industry is reasonably prosperous and by no means 
burdened with females, in consequence of vigorous prosecution 
of the tuberculosis-eradication campaign, which has perceptibly 
swelled the national beef supply for the past half-decade. 
Here and there may be found a dairyman who has switched 
to beef production, with profitable results; but the rank and 
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file of milk-producers have no such intention. Growing a 
crop of calves to the weaning stage for development into fat 
yearlings takes time; the milk-pail furnishes a short route to 
the pay check. A few farmers on an extensive scale are 
already dividing their productive energy by running beef and 
dairy herds, but in the aggregate their annual production 
would not fill the national larder more than a few hours. 
The expansive bluegrass pastures of Missouri may get back 
into beef cattle, but the dairy industry has gained a per- 
manent footing, for economic reasons. The masses are con- 
stantly consuming more milk, butter, and cheese, and will 
continue to do so. This is evidenced by tank-car traffic between 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the populous New England indus- 
trial centers. There has been alarm concerning excess produc- 
tion of dairy products, but recent developments do not warrant 
it. Each year the money-making dairy herd claims added 
territory, having crossed the Missouri River. It is admirably 
adapted to the needs of the small farmer, especially if he is 
imbued with the essential faculty of industry. In all prob- 
ability, the dairy industry will never recede. 


Advocates of the so-called “double-deck” cow—the Short- 
horn capable of both pail performance and raising a calf— 
have spoken their piece in its behalf recently, but without 
getting anywhere perceptibly. Theoretically, a cow of that 
type is a useful animal, but its champions ignore the fact 
that the American farmer is essentially a specialist; also 
that the calf of a “double-deck” cow lacks desirable beef 
conformation, and that the cow herself does not perform at 
the pail as do the Holsteins, Jerseys, and other milk breeds. 
Doubtless a few Milking Shorthorns do their job satisfactorily, 
but the average red cow is a betwixt-and-between proposition, 
unsatisfactory in milk production and contributing nothing 
to the commercial beef supply capable of winning encomiums 
at the stock-yards. 


Obviously, then, the main dependency, in a beef-supply 
sense, must be on the trans-Missouri region. Here, again, the 
bovine is getting keen competition from the ovine species. 
During the period of post-war cattle-trade depression the ewe, 
by reason of its superior annual earning capacity, supplanted 
the cow over large areas of western grass. This development 
has about run its course, as, unless lamb consumption can be 
expanded, increasing ewe bands will be dubious policy. But 
the sheep has come to stay in such states as Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, and is acquiring a 
foothold in the Dakotas. Even Texas is displacing cattle with 
sheep wherever possible, which will exert a restrictive influence 
on beef production. Probably high cost of beef will give lamb 
a wider distributive outlet, but necessarily at lower prices. 


Under conditions existing prior to the European war, 
getting the western grazing area back into cattle was a 
comparatively simple process. The Southwest could always 
be depended on for restocking purposes. Twenty-five years 
ago the Texas cattleman’s major and ever-present problem 
was securing an outlet for his annual increase; under new 
conditions, that increase is going to the feeder at the weaning 
stage. When Frank Hastings began riding the Corn Belt, 
preaching the gospel of early maturity, in an effort to secure 
an outlet for his SMS calves, he little realized that within 
a short time Texas would be faced with necessity for con- 
serving heifer calves, the alternative being going out of the 
cattle business. Surplus young females necessitated heifer- 
spaying on a vast scale by Texas cattlemen not long since; 
now the vet’s kit of spaying instruments is junk. All of 
which emphasizes the fact that everything on this mundane 
sphere is in a state of flux. 

Under new conditions, the Northwest is thrown on its 
own resources, so far as restocking pastures is concerned. 
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The great annual bovine pilgrimage from the Southwest is a 
mere matter of history. Oregon and other territory west of 
the Continental Divide have no stock cattle, and if Montana 
contemplates a restocking program, breeding herds must be 
created. Wyoming is in much the same condition; Colorado 
is credited with 56 per cent fewer cattle than in 1920; and 
in Texas there is no surplus, especially of aged steers. The 
Sandhill region of Nebraska is getting back into a breeding 
basis with all possible celerity, scarcity of cows retarding 
the process. Kansas may depend on Texas and the Southwest 
for restocking, but not to an extent that will render the 
process easy or inexpensive. 

Frank Lowden’s theory that a condition similar to that 
existing in the cattle industry is beneficent for the producers 
of any commodity is getting a try-out in this particular sphere 
right now. Ask the Corn Belt feeder how he likes it, and he 
will growl; put the same inquiry to the owner of an un- 
tenanted western pasture, and his opinion will run violently, 
if not profanely, counter to that of the eminent Illinois 
statesman. It is a condition both undesirable and lamentable, 
and to a large extent the result of lack of human foresight. 
Had the War Finance Corporation given the interests of the 
western cattleman more consideration, and shown less anxiety 
to present a good financial statement, the disaster might have 
been mitigated. Results show that cattle by the thousand 
were sacrificed, not only subsequent to the war, but during a 
more recent period when the industry showed signs of working 
out of the dark canyon of depression. Had a judicious salvage 
program been adopted at that stage, the industry would have 
been in a position to recuperate promptly. 

To reiterate, the present cattle situation is far from 
satisfactory. High prices and prosperity are not synonymous 
terms, certain amateur politico-economists to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


GOVERNMENT STAMP PUT ON ANOTHER 
GRADE 


NNOUNCEMENT IS MADE by the Department of 
Agriculture that it is ready to extend government stamp- 
ing of beef to a third grade—that classed as “good.” Hitherto 
only two grades, “prime” and “choice,” have been thus stamped, 
limiting the service to only about 5 per cent of the total sup- 
ply. The addition of “good” beef will make available for 
government grading and stamping approximately 27 per cent 
of beef carcasses slaughtered under federal inspection. 
Decision to include another grade, it is declared, is due 
to the widespread approval of the experiment, started last 
spring, of marking the two top grades of beef, with numerous 


requests from packers and retailers to have the service en- 
larged. 


— 


STANDARDS FOR YEARLING BEEF 


N THE MEAT-GRADING WORK which the Division of 

Live Stock, Meats, and Wool of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has been conducting on a commercial scale for the 
past four or five years, it has been necessary to grade beef 
carcasses ranging all the way from 350 to over 900 pounds in 
weight and anywhere from nine months to four years and up 
in age. The difficulty of attempting to grade all these car- 
casses according to a single set of standards will readily be 
appreciated. In the opinion of the meat-grading officials, the 
simplest method of solving this problem would be to divide 
beef carcasses into two groups—“yearling” and “mature”’— 
and to make separate specifications for the various grades in 
each group. 
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The official standards for grades of carcass beef promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Agriculture on July 1, 1926, were 
essentially designed for mature carcasses. Now tentative de- 
scriptions of standards for grades of yearling carcasses have 
been drafted. The following definition of a yearling beef 
carcass is therein given: “A yearling beef carcass is one de- 
rived from the slaughter and dressing of a bovine animal be- 
tween approximately nine and eighteen months of age.” This 
definition, as well as the descriptions, are subject to such 
revision as further experience may indicate to be desirable. 


ADJUSTMENT OF GRAZING FEES 


N THE COURSE of the remarks with which Secretary 

Jardine accompanied his decision concerning grazing fees 
on national forests at Salt Lake City, Utah, on January 25, 
1927, during the convention of the American National Live 
Stock Association, he made this statement: 


“In accordance with a request of the head of the Forest 
Service, an opportunity will be provided to make further 
reductions which may be found equitable in adjusting the 
fees fairly as between the different national forests and 
regions, and to make adjustments which may be needful to 
establish equitable fees between the different allotments on 
each national forest.” 

These adjustments have now been worked out by officers 
of the Forest Service, and have been discussed with stock- 
men at meetings in the various districts. On January 16, 
1928, they were approved by Secretary Jardine. 

The following tabulation, based on the average fee per 
head per month, by states, indicates the final result of ail 
adjustments made: 


COMPARISON OF ADJUSTED FEES WITH CASEMENT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


(In cents per head per month) 











CATTLE SHEEP 
State Casement Casement 
a Adjusted net Adjusted 
tion tion 

District 1— 

Montana and Idaho....... | 16.2 16.2 3.7 4.4 
District 2— 

Colorndé. 5 ORS 17.6 5.5 5.4 

South Dakota.-....-......:.... 11.3 11.3 32 32 

ee 19.7 19.7 5.6 5.6 

PROT Sones 12.0 12.0 aie ox 
District 3— 

Perens ec 8.8 8.0 2.9 py 

New Mexico..................... 7.9 7.5 2 2.4 
District 4— 

NNN oe coe hl A 17.4 16.9 4.2 4.2 

RU 2 ee 18.4 17.6 4.9 4.7 

TI a aisieccscsaisimccarioan 16.4 16.4 4.0 4.0 

rae OR 10.0 10.0 4.0 3.0 

Ore oe 15.7 14.6 4.7 3.9 
District 5— 

NTP os ceecsi 19.0 18.4 6.4 5.7 
District 6— 

IN sisisiisascesessicicnnselinaol 16.6 5.4 4.6 

Washington...................... 17.7 16.7 5.6 4.2 
iain ictal 15.3 15.1 4.8 4.6 





The net result of these adjustments is calculated by the 
Forest Service to be a reduction in the annual fees of ap- 
proximately $75,000 under those recommended by Mr. Case- 
ment. In only two cases have the maximum limits estab- 
lished by the secretary been exceeded. One of these is on 


the Deschutes and the other on the Ochoco National Forest, 
both in District 6. 
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THE STOCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 


FELICITATIONS FROM WASHINGTON 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON 


January 3, 1928 
Mr. T. W. Tomlinson, 


Secretary, American National Live Stock Association, 
515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 


DEAR Mr. TOMLINSON: 


As the new year opens, I want to extend to you my best 
wishes for the progress of your organization. Agricultural 
associations of all sorts are steadily growing in size and useful- 
ness, and I rejoice in this fact. Your members can readily 
see, from the improvements that your association has brought 
about, what organization can accomplish. I am sure that I 
speak the mind, not only of the Department of Agriculture, 
but of the public generally, in expressing my hope for your 
continued success in the betterment of agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. M. JARDINE. 


es 


EARLY WINTER IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Moose JAw, SASKATCHEWAN, January 6, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


We have had a very severe winter in this part of Canada 
since about the first of November, but are right now enjoying 
a mild spell. If it lasts long enough to clear the snow from 
the winter ranges, it will be a great relief. 

Cattle have wintered very well so far, but, owing to the 
crusted snow, they have required a lot of feed. 


ROBERT CRUICKSHANK. 


“THE PRODUCER” AS AN ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM 


EVANSTON, Wyo., January 6, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Inclosed find check in payment for my advertisement of 
breeding heifers in the November PRODUCER. The advertise- 
ment did the work, and the heifers were quite promptly sold, 
at the advertised price. 

I wonder how many of the readers of “The National Live 
Stock Monthly’—TuHE PrRopDUCER—realize how much it might 
be worth to them thus for a very few dollars to be able to 
talk to nearly 6,000 of the most progressive stockmen of the 
country. I fancy they do not know this, or you would get 
much more of just such advertising. 

The total cost of selling nearly $10,000 worth of cattle— 
including advertisement, telephone, and telegraph messages 





—was a little under 25 cents per head. Compare this with 
the charges at a central market, and also remember that this 
stock was on our own ranch until sold, and was therefore not 
subject to the vagaries and vicissitudes which beset a perish- 
able product when shipped unsold. Surely this is a matter 
worthy the consideration of all your readers. 


CHARLES A. MYERS. 


CANADA REPORTS GOOD RANGE 


CLARESHOLM, ALBERTA, January 25, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Beginning about the first of November, we have been 
having some real winter weather in this part of Canada, 
which has continued ever since. Our cattle, however, are 
coming along fine. To date I have fed about a third of my 
bunch, including the weaners. The Porcupine Hill section 
beats all other ranges for winter grazing and water. 


N. H. SITTon. 


YEAR’S MEAT TRADE FROM PACKER POINT 
OF VIEW 


EAT PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION in the 
United States for the year just closing was about the 
same as during 1926, according to an annual review of the 
live-stock and meat situation issued by the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers through its president, Oscar G. Mayer, of 
Chicago. Owing to a decrease in exports of meat products, 
it is probable that consumption in the United States increased 
slightly. There was a decrease in the production of beef, veal, 
and lamb during the year, more than offset by the increase 
in the production of pork. 

The value of meat exports during the year decreasea 
more than $50,000,000, as compared with 1926. However, not- 
withstanding this sharp decrease, exports of meat products for 
the entire year exceeded $150,000,000 in value. 

Pork products during recent weeks have declined in price 
at wholesale to levels that are the lowest in three years. Beef 
prices, especially during the latter part of the year, were on a 
higher level than in 1926, as a consequence of the higher 
prices which packers had to pay for cattle. Cattle prices dur- 
ing early December reached very high levels, declined tempo- 
rarily later in the month, following a sharp decline in beef 
prices of one to four cents a pound in the wholesale markets, 
and then advanced again toward the close. 


“The year in the packing industry has been extremely 
difficult,” Mr. Mayer’s statement continues. “In the case of 
many companies, it could not be called even a moderately suc- 
cessful year. 

“The outlook for the coming year is improved. The gen- 
eral opinion in this industry is that industrial conditions dur- 
ing 1928 will be as good as they were during 1927.” 
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AT WASHINGTON 


NDEPENDENT FARM-RELIEF MEASURES have been 

introduced in the two houses of Congress by Senator Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon, and Representative Haugen, of Iowa, joint 
authors of previous bills. While the Senate measure in the 
main follows the lines of that passed by the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress and vetoed by President Coolidge, Mr. Haugen’s bill 
differs in certain details. The equalization fee is retained, 
but the amount of the revolving fund has been increased from 
$250,000,000 to $400,000,000. Both bills include all agricul- 
tural products. 

Hearings on farm-relief legislation before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture opened on January 16, with representa- 
tives of all the leading farm organizations, except the National 
Grange, indorsing the Haugen bill. On January 18 this bill 
was reported favorably to the House. 


* * * 


Aiming at direct buying of live stock and the maintenance 
of private stock-yards by packers, a bill introduced by Senator 
Capper, of Kansas, would place all stock-yards, whether public 
or private, under the control of the Department of Agriculture. 
While seeking to attain the same ends as the Capper-Tincher 
bill introduced at the last session of Congress, but which did 
not come to a vote, the new bill contains several changes. 
One of these would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
determine which private yards should be eliminated. Several 
amendments to the Packers and Stock-Yards Act are incor- 
porated, intended to strenghten the act. 

According to Senator Capper, Secretary Jardine has ap- 
proved the bill and “declared its passage necessary to the 
future of the swine-raising industry.” 


% * * 


Another amendment to the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 
introduced in the House by Mr. Haugen, provides for the 
registration and bonding of market agencies or dealers carry- 
ing on business at any stock-yard regulated under the act. 
Whenever there is filed with the Secretary of Agriculture a new 
schedule of rates or charges, he may institute hearings con- 
cerning the lawfulness of such schedule, the burden of proof to 
be upon the person filing it, and, pending a decision, he may 
suspend its operation. The secretary would be authorized to 
suspend any market agency or dealer unable to meet his 
financial obligations, or who knowingly has violated any of the 
provisions of the act, for a period not to exceed five years. 

Accounts, records, and memoranda of packers, stock-yard 
owners, market agencies, and dealers shall at all reasonable 
times be freely accessible to the secretary or his duly author- 
ized agents. 


* * * 


A bill “to promote the development, protection, and utiliza- 
tion of grazing resources on public lands” has been submitted 


by Representative Colton, of Utah. The bill would authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue permits for grazing upon 
public lands chiefly valuable for the production of live stock, 
for periods of not more than ten years, and at fees to be 
determined by the secretary, but fixed on the lowest level 
consistent with the benefit derived. Preference is to be given 
to homesteaders and other actual residents in the vicinity, and 
to present occupants who own improved ranches or who have 
provided water for live stock. The holder of a permit would 
be entitled to preference in reawarding privileges. A grazing 
board is to be established in each district, appointed by the 
secretary from qualified residents, to co-operate with the sec- 
retary in the administration of the act. Fifty per cent of 
the fees received are to be paid to the state for the benefit of 
schools and roads, and 25 per cent shall be available for range 
improvements. 
* * * 

On the same day as the above, a measure for the “develop- 
ment, protection, and utilization of national-forest resources” 
was introduced by Senator Smoot, of Utah. It provides for 
grazing contracts entered into between the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and owners of live stock for the use of forage on the 
national forests, to be issued for a period of ten years. In 
granting such contracts, preference shall be given to holders 
of existing permits, and, as far as practicable, contracts are 
to be made in such a way as to entitle the holder to the full 
grazing use of a specified area. 

A Grazing Board of five members is to be established, 
which is to meet at least once annually to determine the 
charges to be collected by the secretary from holders of graz- 
ing contracts. These charges for 1928 shall not exceed those 
announced by the secretary. The board shall determine the 
ratio between the monthly charges per head of cattle and sheep 
for 1928 and the average market prices for steers and lambs 
of medium grade as paid at the Omaha, Chicago, and Kansas 
City stock-yards during the years 1918 to 1927, inclusive. 
“Then for 1929 and each subsequent year the monthly charge 
per head of cattle and sheep shall bear the same relation to 

‘arket prices as determined in the same manner for the ten 
years immediately preceding.” 

An amount not to exceed 10 per cent of the gross receipts 
from grazing shall be available for expenditure by the secre- 
tary at the end of each year for improvement of the forage 
on the forest from which derived; for eradication of poisonous 
plants, predatory animals, and rodents; for providing facilities 
for the better utilization of the forage; etc. The remainder of 
the amounts collected, after deducting the expenses of admin- 
istration, shall be paid to the states, to be expended for the 
benefit of the public schools and roads of the counties in which 
the respective forests are situated. 

* * * 


Hearings on the bill, introduced by Representative Box, of 
Texas, which would extend the quota restrictions of the present 
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immigration law to the countries of the Western Hemisphere, 
have been set by the House committee for February 16, when 
those favorable to the measure will begin their testimony, to 
be followed on February 23 by those opposing it. It is re- 
ported that the Department of State and the Department of 
Labor find themselves lined up on opposite sides of this bill, 
the former, for reasons of international politics, being an- 
tagonistic to its passage, while the Labor Department is said 
to be strongly supporting it. 


* * * 


A bill introduced by Representative Newton, of Minne- 
sota, would repeal section 15-a of the Transportation Act, 
substituting a new section authorizing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make such rates as will give the carriers 
an opportunity to earn an average annual net railway operat- 
ing income sufficient, in the judgment of the commission, to 
meet the transportation needs of the country. 


* * * 


Revision of tariff rates to establish agriculture on a basis 
of equality with industry was demanded in a resolution intro- 
duced by Senator McMaster, of South Dakota. As all tariff 
measures, under the Constitution, must originate in the House, 
the resolution presumably was meant only as a vehicle for air- 
ing the opinions of members with a view to the coming cam- 
paign. On a later date, by a coalition between Democrats and 
progressive Republicans, it was passed by the Senate, 54 to 34. 
On reaching the House, however, the resolution was tabled 
by a vote of 183 to 164. 


* * * 


Intimations have come from Senator Gooding, of Idaho, 
father of the “long-and-short-haul” bill, that the necessity for 
legislation prohibiting transcontinental carriers from charging 
more for a shorter than for a longer distance over the same 
route, to enable them to meet competition through the Panama 
Canal, may be obviated by a voluntary agreement on the part 
of the railroads not to apply for permission from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make such discriminations. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE SEEKS NEW 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETS 


HEREAS THE CROPS harvested in 1926 were approxi- 

mately 2 per cent greater than those of 1925, and ani- 
mal products likewise showed a quantitative increase, lower 
prices—notably of cotton—brought the total value of the agri- 
cultural output of the United States last year down below that 
of the year before, says Secretary of Commerce Hoover in his 
annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. Ac- 
cording to estimates by the Department of Agriculture, which 
are quoted in the report, the combined value of crops and ani- 
mal products (deducting crops fed to animals, crops used for 
seed, and waste) in 1926 was $12,080,000,000, as compared 
with $12,670,000,000 in 1925. 


*It is true that the increase in agricultural production has 
been decidedly less marked than that in manufactured goods, 
both over a longer period of time and during the last few 
years,” says Mr. Hoover. “The demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts, which are for the most part basic necessities, tends to 
grow little, if any, faster than population, while there is prac- 
tically no limit to the demand for manufactured commodities; 
even if the need for one type is fully met, other still more 
highly elaborated articles come into use. New types are con- 
tinually being devised along with advancing living standards.” 


The Department of Commerce during the past year has 
continued its efforts to promote the export of farm products, 
we are told. 
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“New markets have been sought out and new uses devel- 
oped which have served to mitigate the post-war shrinkage in 
foreign demand. Despite the decline in the proportion which 
agricultural products form of our exports, they are much 
larger in absolute quantity at present than before the war. 
During the calendar year 1926 the value of agricultural ex- 
ports was more than 75 per cent greater than the 1910-1914 
average. Allowing for the higher price level, the increase 
was in the neighborhood of 20 per cent.” 


DR. WORK SUGGESTS RAISING HOMESTEAD 
LIMIT 


ROVIDED THE BILL for the control of grazing on the 

public domain fails of passage by the present Congress, 
Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, in his report to 
the President recommends that the limit on entries under the 
Stock-Raising Homestead Act be raised from 640 to 1,280 
acres. The live-stock industry of the West, says Dr. Work, 
needs encouragement, and a law for the regulation of grazing 
on the 184,000,000 remaining acres of unreserved public land 
would be of substantial benefit to the stockman. The Secretary 
of the Interior, he thinks, should be authorized to designate 
lands chiefly valuable for their pasturage, and to adopt such 
rules as will insure their equitable use. The present 640-acre 
stock-raising homestead he considers insufficient to insure 
success to entrymen. 

The secretary discusses the work carried on by his depart- 
ment in connection with the proposed development of the 
Colorado River, and advocates the construction of the Boulder 
Dam with federal aid and under federal control. 


COLONEL GREELEY REPORTS ON FORESTS 


HE FORESTER’S ANNUAL REPORT, as usual, presents 

many things of interest to western stockmen. Much of the 
material contained therein we have, however, previously re- 
viewed, as the information has been released. 

Considerable space is given to the question of flood control. 
On this subject Colonel Greeley says: “Forestry cannot prevent 
floods, but can reduce them.” He feels that forests to a large 
extent are “a means of restraining flood conditions at their 
source,” although floods cannot be regarded as the direct 
result of cutting off the forest cover. The loss of farm soil 
through erosion is a national loss which he considers “greater 
in the long run than all the property damage created by 
floods.” 

Forestry in the various states made encouraging progress 
during the past year. It has been a difficult matter to get the 
public interested in reforestation as a part of every land- 
owner’s duty. The Forester is desirous of having responsibility 
carried down to the states, and in the final analysis to each 
individual landholder. 

It cost $926,837 to administer grazing on the national 
forests during the year 1926, while receipts from grazing 
totaled $1,530,952. As there are around 90,000,000 acres of 
land used for grazing on the forests, this means an 
administrative expenditure of about 1 cent an acre. A total 
of 1,514,254 cattle and horses, owned by 22,295 permittees, 
were grazed, and 6,228,323 sheep and goats, owned by 5,982 
permittees. This is 1,510 fewer cattle and horse permittees, 
but 147 more sheep permittees, than in 1925. Of cattle and 
horses the number grazed was 82,592 less than the previous 
year, but of sheep there was an increase of 46,265. At the 
present time the forests are stocked at 87 per cent of their 
carrying capacity for cattle and horses, and 89 per cent for 
sheep, thus leaving only a small margin for increase. More 
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than 45 per cent of all the permits for cattle and horses, and 
over 61 per cent of those for sheep, are now issued for the 
ten-year period. 

The change from cattle to sheep, so noticeable during 
1925, seemed much less marked in 1926—undoubtedly due to 
more favorable cattle prices. 

Attention is called to the fact that the new schedule of 
grazing fees goes into effect on January 1, 1928. Under the 
ruling of the Secretary of Agriculture, however, only 25 per 
cent of the total increase will become effective on that date, 
the remainder being distributed in even instalments over the 
following three years. 

On the correlation of the various interests involved in 
the management of the national forests, Colonel Greeley has 
this to say: 

“It is natural for those interested in the national forests 
to think of them in terms of a particular form of use or 
service. Foresters and lumbermen think chiefly of timber- 
growing and harvesting. Stockmen think of forage utilization, 
and are inclined to question forms of use or development, like 
recreation and game conservation, which may curtail the 
grazing of domestic live stock. Water-users expect this form 
of service to govern. Automobile tourists want the national 
forests widely ‘opened up’ with highways, and question timber- 
cutting and other commercial developments which mar their 
enjoyment of public playgrounds. Other groups think of game 
conservation and opportunities for the wilderness type of 
recreation, and are against road-building, hydro-electric and 
other water developments, timber-harvesting. and grazing 
which would impair this form of use. The increasing pressure 
which results from these diverse views emphasizes the growing 
need for a sound correlation of land-management policies and 
expert planning to make the forests serve a wide variety of 
purposes most advantageously.” 


COSTLY FOREST FIRES 


AVAGES OF FOREST FIRES caused losses amounting 

to over $26,000,000 during the past fiscal year, the 
Forest Service reports. All told, there were 91,793 such fires, 
more than 72 per cent of which were caused by human 
agencies, and 12 per cent by lightning. The origin of the 
rest was not ascertained. 

Mississippi alone had no less than 23,170 fires, and 
Alabama 14,953. The southwestern states as a group suffered 
more than any other section, with 54,200 forest conflagrations. 
The Rocky Mountain states had 3,877 fires, and the Pacific 
coast 6,842. 


DISEASE ERADICATION OF BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY GOES FORWARD 


ETTERMENT of the nation’s live-stock industry through 

disease control and new knowledge of methods of produc- 
tion marked the past fiscal year, we are told by Dr. John R. 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in his annual 
report. No serious foreign malady gained entrance into the 
United States, and the bureau was able to devote its full en- 
ergies to its regular work. 

Among the activities of the bureau, that of eradication of 
tuberculosis in domestic animals is one of the most important. 
Excellent progress was here made. Public sentiment supports 
this work so strongly that the federal appropriation of $4,- 
653,000 was supplemented by state funds of approximately 
$13,000,000. As a result, more than 9,700,000 cattle were 
tested, representing an increase of 7 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. On July 1, 1927, there were 347 accredited coun- 
ties—that is, counties where the extent of infection had been 
reduced to one-half of 1 per cent. This was an increase of 
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149 counties. Much work was likewise done in the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis in swine and fowls. 

A record output of serum and virus under the supervision 
of the bureau was instrumental in checking the epidemic of 
hog cholera decimating the herds of the Middle West during 
the fall and winter of 1926. 

Steady progress was made in the extermination of ticks 
in the southern states. Of the 985 counties quarantined when 
this work was begun in 1906, 737 have now been released. 
The disastrous floods that visited the South last spring had 
the one redeeming feature of drowning out the tick over large 
areas. This advantage, thinks Dr. Mohler, should be followed 
up as far as possible by restocking with tick-free cattle. 

During the year, investigations into the factors which 
influence the quality and palatability of meat were conducted 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry and two other bureaus of 
the Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with twenty- 
five state experiment stations. About 1,000 head of cattle 
were fed out in connection with this project, in addition to 
481 lambs. 

Inspection of animals for slaughter was conducted at 863 
establishments, located in 258 cities. Post-mortem examina- 
tions had the following results: 


Passed Condemned Per Cent 

GIES ies ca ces 9,966,129 83,460 0.84 
GRIVOR ) ca Siece sala 5,069,453 10,609 0.21 
BMCCD: — haw eas 12,877,602 16,414 0.13 
Wo eer a wai 30,363 74 0.24 
IWAN, oo eee ele 42,476,852 173,591 0.41 
RIOPRGH. Spann e 42,467 168 0.39 

TOUBIS »hiieccs% 70,462,866 284,316 0.37 


TUBERCULOSIS TESTING MAKES HEADWAY 


ITH CLOSE TO A MILLION HEAD of cattle tested 

for tuberculosis in each of the months of 1927, if this 
rate is continued it will be a matter of only four years more 
before all the cattle in the United States will have been given 
at least one test, and relative riddance of this insidious and 
costly disease will be in sight. Of course, it is realized that 
the final “clean-up work” will progress much more slowly. 

In December, 935,984 cattle were tested, of which 18,966 
reacted. This is just 2 per cent, and represents perhaps the 
average proportion of those found infected throughout the 
period of the eradication work. As usual, the percentage of 
infection was much the highest among dairy herds. Cattle 
found free from tuberculosis after one test now total 14,096,- 
625, and 19,299,094, or approximately one-third of our entire 
cattle population, were under supervision—that is, had been 
given at least one test—at the end of the year. 

The number of “modified accredited counties”—meaning 
counties with one-half of 1 per cent or less of infected cattle— 
has increased to 436. The State of North Carolina leads, 
being practically tuberculosis-free in its whole extent. 


DR. MILLER HEADS PACKERS AND STOCK- 
YARDS DIVISION 


O SUCCEED JOHN T. CAINE, III, as head of the Pack- 

ers and Stock-Yards Division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Dr. A. W. Miller, for the past ten years chief of the 
Field Inspection Division of that bureau, has been appointed 
by Secretary Jardine. 

Dr. Miller is a native of Kansas. During the twenty-six 
years that he has been in the government service he has had 
wide experience in meat inspection at packing-houses and in 
the control of live-stock diseases in various parts of the coun- 
try. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JANUARY 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CuHIcAGo, ILL., February 1, 1928. 


ANUARY DELIVERED approximately 697,000 cattle at 

the ten principal markets of the United States, or 112,000 
less than in January, 1927. Weights were considerably lighter 
than last year—at Chicago the average was about 100 pounds 
less; so that contraction of beef tonnage was even greater 
than numbers indicated. Average cost of steers was $13.76 
per cwt., against $9.81 in Jianuary, 1927, and $9.48 as the 
previous three-year average for January. 





Trend in Cattle Somewhat Lower 


Obviously there is nothing in these statistics on which 
to predicate lower cattle prices, and yet the trend has been 
toward slightly lower levels. It has been a battle right along 
between the contending forces at the market. As a rule, the 
lower steers could be priced, the more readily they sold. 
Nothing about the trade suggests a broad demand for what 
is vernacularly known as “good beef,” however that phrase 
may be interpreted. An $18.75 top meant nothing, as few 
bullocks sold above $17, and, taking the whole month, a large 
share of the crop went within a narrow range of $13 to $15. 
Steers selling below $13 were the prize packages of the crop, 
and there was always a broad outlet for any kind of cow, 
from canners to koshers, popularity resting with canners— 
heifers, bulls, and bovine junk of any kind. This is the out- 
standing feature of present cattle-trade conditions. Everything 
is high, but trash is relatively, if not actually, higher than 
anything else. 

Weight at a Premium 


Weight is still a factor in price determination, and will 
continue to be, as mature steers are abnormally scarce, with 
scant prospect of replacement. A load of 1,200-pound bullocks 
worth $15 would easily fetch $16 or more with an additional 
hundred pounds’ added weight. In the scramble for avordupois, 
buyers are constantly guessing short weights, and “walking 
the carpet” when the dressing-sheets show up. 


Yearlings in Brisk Demand 


Chicago was sh ct by about 40,000 in January of the 
number of cattle it handled in January, 1927, and, with a 
deficiency of about 100 pounds in weight, beef never 
accumulated on the hang-rail. Bear raiding was persistently 
and consistently carried on, but without marked success. 
Usually a 50-cent break checked the run and forced buyers 
into the open. Yearlings were always good property, and 
probably will be right along, as, at current high prices over 
the counter, the ultimate consumer has no alternative but to 
take a smaller package. “Snakes,” “heretics,” “skates,” 
“bow-wows,” and other types of light steers with a little 
flesh, not eligible to the feeder outlet by reason of deficient 
quality, are selling at $10 to $11.50—prices that took the 
best cattle on the planks a year ago, when long-fed bullocks 
weighing 1,675 to 1,780 pounds had to be content with $11.85, 
and $12.60 bought 1,490-pound steers in show condition. Just 
a year ago a drove of 1,789-pound cattle sold at $11.85—a 
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vanishing type; in fact, it is doubtful if it could be duplicated 
anywhere in the United States at this moment. At that time 
packers had access to a generous supply of short-fed steers at 
$8.75 to $9.50, and bought merely warmed-up light cattle at 
around $8. 

Prices Emptying Feed-Lots 


Meanwhile prices and profits are pulling cattle from 
feed-lot to market, and will continue to do so until the crop 
of feeders laid in last fall has been exhausted. Butcher cows 
at $7.50 to $9.50, heifers at $10 to $18, and an occasional 
kosher cow as high as $14 tell the story. Bologna bulls at 
$8 to $8.75, canning and cutting cows at $5.75 to $6.50, and 
veal calves at anywhere from $12 to $15 per cwt. should be 
convincing evidence that a few finished cattle selling at $16 
to $18 per cwt. are not out of line. 


Replacement Short in Corn Belt 


Replacement is deficient, and, by April, Illinois, lowa, and 
adjacent corn-feeding territory should be short of cattle. 
Corn is scarce, at advancing prices, all over territory east of 
the Missouri River, and bankers are not in a frame of mind 
to pay drafts for feed, especially when it is necessary to add 
that charge to the purchase price of the cattle. “Load ’em 
out,” is invariably the banker’s response to a request for feed, 
and, as the owner of the cattle is in the same psychological 
condition, cars are promptly ordered. From a beef standpoint, 
the January run of fat cattle was the poorest that ever 
reached the market, and, as margins were wide, it was a 
profitable crop of beef to the feeder. 


Short-routing warmed-up cattle to the shambles will make 
a good market for early southern grassers and the advance 
guard of the yearling crop. Selling fat cattle is easy; replace- 
ment is a more serious problem. 


Hogs Still Flooding Market 


An enormous outpouring of hogs has kept average cost 
at Chicago down right around the $8 mark. Throughout 
January a raft of hogs sold on the Chicago market at $8 to 
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A Great Combination 


Endorsed by Stockgrowers 
and Expert Veterinarians 
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| It pays to dehorn early; do it easily, efficiently, with the 
Superior Calf Dehorner (for calves up to yearlings) ; designed 

| as carefully as a surgeon’s tool; carefully made of finest tool 
steel; keen-cutting edges amply cup the horn, leaving a well- 
shaped head. After dehorning, soothe and protect the wound 
with a dressing of Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint—to guard 
from outside contaminations—tends to repel attacks by the 
dangerous Screw Worm Flies. Results reward the investment. 

Our Combination Offer 

Send us $5.00 for the Superior Dehorner, and we will include 
a quart of the a Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint, both 
postpaid in the U. S. 
Our Booklet No. 7, ee Division, quotes and describes many 
items for the stockgrower. Look to us for all your wants in 

| the Dip and Disinfectant line. 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 


3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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$8.25, or around $4 per cwt. lower than a year ago. With 
export demand contracted in the case of meats, and below 
normal on lard account, the market went on a fresh-meat 
basis. Consumption of both fresh and semi-fresh meats ex- 
panded to enormous quantity, but, as distributors ran into 
a small volume of beef trade, they were under the necessity 
of meeting overhead expense with other lines, so that con- 
sumers did not have access to hog products on a parity with 
hog prices. However, pork became the chief reliance of the 
masses—a fact that was indicated by enormous hog purchases 
by the coterie of small packers all over the country. It was 
also reflected in popularity of weights from 225 pounds down, 
heavy butchers selling at a discount. 


Price to Advance When Heavy Run Ceases 


At the inception of February the market was ripe for 
an upturn, indicating that a sharp advance is probable the 
moment the heavy run lets up. Last year’s conditions in 
swine trade have been exactly reversed. At that time corn 
was plentiful and cheap, and growers were confident that 
current prices—$12 to $12.25 per ewt.—would continue. This 
was rendered impossible by holding back pigs for maturing 
purposes, creating the heavy run of fat hogs that descended 
on the market later in the year, filling packers’ cellars with 
unsalable product and creating an enormous, unwieldy lard 
stock. It was an effort to work off the much-advertised corn 
surplus by transferring it to packers’ cellars. Simultaneously 
Denmark, Germany, Ireland, and other hog-raising sections of 
Europe began cashing hogs in the heaviest volume since the 
war, seriously restricting export trade. This season pigs, 
instead of going to the feed-lot, took a short-cut to the stock- 
yards, delivering a load of fresh pork that had to go to the 
freezer. Corn advanced, and, when the hog market dropped 
to an $8 basis, hogs were no longer able to pay their board 
bill—a recurring condition which always liquidates the crop 
prematurely at light weight. This is exactly what is now 
going on. The corn crop is short, forcing young hogs to market 
at far below normal weight. The pig crop is being whittled 
down until the residue of the crop will eventually, if not 
sooner, be in strong hands. 


Slump Due to Overexpansion 


Meanwhile no surplus of beef is possible, and the country 
must go on eating pork. A $4 higher market for light hogs 
would not seriously inconvenience—in a financial sense—the 
great army of ultimate consumers. The present situation may 
be directly traced back to production, which was prompt in 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


60 Head of Coming Two-Year-Old Bulls 
30 Head of Coming Two-Year-Old Heifers 


All cattle of quality. In fine condition. 


H. C. Taylor, Roanoke (Howard County), Mo. 
R. W. Taylor, Stock Yards, Denver, Colo. 





GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago. Il. 
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responding to attractive prices. Hogs and potatoes are in 
much the same position. A season of high prices invariably 
stimulates production of both, resulting in market saturation, 
insuring lower, if not unprofitable, prices. The only way to 
play the game in either sphere is to get out at the high point, 
getting back at the bottom of the depression. In no other way 
is it possible to play the in-and-out policy with reasonable 
chance of success. 


Lamb Trade Fairly Satisfactory 


January lamb trade, while somewhat disappointing to 
feeders who had laid in costly western lambs, was, neverthe- 
less, not ruinous. Some operators made a little money, others 
broke even, while still others lost; but none ran into adversity 
to the extent advertised. During the last two weeks of the 
month market atmosphere clarified to the point where a large 
number of lambs, all weights, unless they had attained a 
heft of 100 pounds or more, realized $13.50 to $14.25, Chicago 
basis. The inception of February found the trade in much 
healthier shape than a year ago, with prices about $1 per 
ewt. higher. This was due to moderate receipts during the 
latter half of January, eastern stocks having been worked 
off to an extent that forced shippers into the Chicago market, 
creating healthy competition and eliminating packer dictation. 
January receipts were around 50,000 less than a year ago, all 
of which happened at Chicago and was due to the short 
purchase by farmer-feeders in Chicago territory last fall. 
Had that deficiency not been recorded, $13 would probably 
have been an outside price for the best lambs. Colorado 
marketed sparingly during January, probably with a desire 
to give the market an opportunity to recuperate after the 
December deluge of eastern native lambs; but, whatever the 
cause may have been, the influence was beneficial, as, along 
about the middle of the month, it was consensus of trade 
opinion that, with 2,000,000 lambs on feed in the trans-Missouri 
area, there was nothing to bull the market on, assuming that 
the government estimate was reasonably right. 


High Wool a Stimulating Factor 


One bullish factor, not to be ignored, is the high prices 
that pelts are realizing, consequent on the upturn in wool. 
On such short runs as developed during the latter part of 
January, it was natural for heavy lambs to act better, as, 
difficult as it may be to sell heavy product, the big lamb gets 
by during a period when other weights are scarce. Fat sheep 
jumped late in January, when fat ewes sold at $8 to $8.28, 
indicating that a few people still eat fat mutton. Scarcity 
of this article is due to practical disappearance of aged 
wethers and retention of every ewe of breeding age to re- 
habilitate farm flocks. The aged wether has gone for good, 
but there will be an abundance of fat ewes on tap the moment 
present demand for breeding stock subsides. Shearing has 
been an unprofitable operation all winter, as packers are 
partial to handling that commodity on a rising market, and 
can sell it to better advantage than feeders. Demand for 
feeding and shearing lambs revived when fat lambs advanced, 
showing that somebody is always willing to take a chance. 


HIGHER CATTLE PRICES NOT ADVISABLE 


J. E. P. 


ACKINGTOWN IS SERIOUSLY CONCERNED over 
beef-supply prospects. Orally this concern centers on the 
financial outcome of the thin and fleshy steers that feeders 
are now laying in at the highest prices in trade history; 
actually their own volume is the subject of paramount interest. 
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CENTRAL 
ROUND-UP SHOW 
AND SALE 


American Royal Building 


at the 
Kansas City Stock Yards 


Kansas City, Mo. 


February 27, 28, 29, March 1 
1928 


(200 bulls 100 bulls 
300 Herefords | 100 females 150 Shorthorns | £9 samales 


An Exceptional Offering of Herd and Range Bulls of Out- 
standing Breeding and Individual Merit 


Females of Outstanding Merit and Breeding Suitable for 
Foundation Stock and Herd Improvement 


Hereford Sale Begins February 27 
Shorthorn Sale Begins 
February 29 


An Opportunity to Buy in Carload Lots 


For Information and Catalog Write 


HEREFORDS— SHORTHORNS— 


R. J. KINZER, JOHN C. BURNS, 

American Hereford Breeders’ American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, Association, 

Eleventh and Central, 608 Live Stock Exchange Building, 

Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
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No longer are killers kidding themselves, as they did a year 
ago, that beef is reasonably plentiful. 

Competition between feeders and killers has maintained 
stiff prices on light fleshy steers, selling at $11.50 to $12.50 
ever since the turn of the year. Such cattle, by reason of this 
competition, have actually advanced; and it is competition 
that boosts the next highest grade. The hardest cattle to sell 
have been the type in the $15.50 to $18 range. These have 
been scarce, but only a few are needed to go around. 


Despite daily and weekly market reports of declines in 
the better grades of cattle, on January 31 a load of 1,397- 
pound steers realized $18.50 on the Chicago market; and at 
no time would they have realized a nickel more. Killers claim 
—probably not without reason—that they were not able to 
save money on their cattle buy during January. Prices may 
have figured lower on paper, but cost on the hooks was as 
high as ever, owing to deficient condition and lower dressing 
percentages. Cheap steers and butcher cattle have actually 
advanced. 
Possibly the immediate future of the market is pregnant 
with surprise. The winter-made crop of steers from the 
trans-Missouri region will be larger than last year, and high 
prices at eastern markets will draw bullocks, in the prepara- 
tion stage, in the intermountain section. The Pacific coast 
appears to have taken precaution to insure a beef supply. 
One Seattle concern is finishing 3,000 Alberta steers on South 
American corn. Possibly some of them, or the tops, may be 
routed to Chicago. Big Hole, Montana, cattle went to the 
“coast” last year; they are intended for Chicago this season. 
Charley Miller is feeding his cattle cake, for which there is 
no precedent in Big Hole operations, with the intention of 
imparting a finish that will insure a cordial reception when 
they get to Chicago. 
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A Aeattiey Calf from 
Every Cow 


A good calf crop is the forerunner of good 
profits. 


Thousands of herd-owners are finding that 
the regular feeding of Germ-a-Tone pre- 
vents calf loss. 


Mix with the salt. The cows love its taste 


and eagerly treat themselves, at a cost of 
3 cents a head a month. 


Try the new $1.50 size. Post-paid 
and guaranteed satisfaction or 
money back. 


Free Booklet gives full informa- 
tion. 


THE GERMICIDE CO. 


439 Lincoln Street Denver, Colo. 
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Consensus of opinion is that cattle of all kinds, types, 
and ages are high enough for the welfare of the industry. 
Further appreciation will not only savor of inflation, but 
curtail consumption. Thomas Wilson, discussing the prospect, 
said: “Chain-store buyers are putting up effective opposition 
to current wholesale beef prices by reducing their orders 50 
per cent.” 


SCARCITY OF FEEDERS A VEXING PROBLEM 
J. E. P, 


ATTLE REPLACEMENT looms up even more promi- 
C nently than ever as the cattle problem of major impor- 
tance. All winter depletion of the cattle that went into Corn 
Belt feed-lots last fall has been going on, without adequate 
reinstatement. During the first four months of 1927 Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa tucked away a lot of 
cheap steers for spring and summer feeding—a crop of steers 
that returned to market to make more money than any pre- 
viously finished, net excepting the war period. At present 
such is demand from killers for fleshy steers, weighing 800 
to 900 pounds, that few are finding their way back to the 
country, and at every market on the map there is a dearth 
of stock cattle of all weights and descriptions. Elsewhere 
than in Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, January investment in 
stockers and feeders was of small volume. The movement into 
territory east of Chicago has been the lightest in many years, 
and promises to continue restricted, indications being that 
much eastern grass will be untenanted, in a bovine sense, 
during the summer. Ohio, New York, Michigan, Indiana, the 
Virginias, and Pennsylvania are calling for summer cattle, 
without response. Kentucky is short, and stock-cattle scouts 
have traversed Missouri without justifying traveling expenses. 
The “red cattle’ of Wisconsin and Minnesota, plentiful until 
recently, have all but disappeared. 


Prices are considered dangerously high, but demand is 
unabated. A comparison on the basis of Chicago purchases 
during the last week of January, this year and last, is illus- 
trative of the difficulty and cost of replacement: 


1928 1927 
Weight Cost Weight Cost 
pS 5 a es $13.61 BiQSO Mies oiccccsee ke $8.38 
Gd I aos Seca seas 12.10 SEE WS ein esievsceas (UG 
Bee iss nt ee 11.29 et | re 7.84 
Te) WOR 525 sche 10.94 758 Ibs 8.09 
GID Fr. 10.30 Bie UB iia sass 7.95 


This year few cattle are going back to the country weigh- 
ing in excess of 700 pounds; a year ago the country was 
acquiring thousands of 800- to 1,100-pound steers. Inability 
to get the heavier weights in competition with killers is re- 
stricting the countryward movement at present, and will con- 
tinue to do so, as killers will grab every “critter” with a beef 
sheathing right along, to satisfy an insatiable demand for 
cheap product, which is readily salable—whether as choice 
beef or for what it really is, this deponent sayeth not, al- 
though it is a cinch bet that consumers are actually getting 
little choice beef at present, regardless of how the graders 
place it. 

Just how the replacement problem will work out is any- 
body’s guess, but that summer beef-making will be restricted 
by reason of inability to get the necessary cattle is a state- 
ment not open to successful contradiction. And, in the effort 
to get something wherewith to restock grass, anything wear- 
ing a hide will be utilized. The day has passed when feeders 
and pasturemen are in a position to be finicky concerning the 
character, weight, or quality of the cattle they lay in. They 
now take anything they can get. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Wednesday, February 1, 1928 
CATTLE AND CALVES 






















STEERS: CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up).......... $14.50-18.25 $14.00-17.25 $14.25-17.25 
Choice (1,300 to 1,500 Ibs. ................ 17.00-18.25 16.50-17.25 16.00-17.25 
GR insite aici cilccretgc emi cens 14.00-17.00 13.50-16.50 13.75-16.00 
Choice (1,100 to 1,300 Ibs.) ................. 16.50-18.00  15.75-17.00 15.75-17.00 
NE ike cbe Ge Stet ee 13.75-17.00 13.25-16.50 13.50-15.75 
Choice (950 to 1,100 Ibs.) .........02...02...... 16.25-17.25 15.50-16.75  15.50-16.75 
NE assccitiadecconee nisi iacalepocaaei 13.00-16.50 12.60-15.75 12.75-15.50 
Medium (800 Ibs. up) -.....22......2...-220000 11.00-14.00 10.00-13.50  10.00-13.75 
I Scat si ected, Sede 9.00-11.00 7.75-10.00 8.00-10.09 

YEARLING STEERS: 

Choice (750 to 950 Ibs.) ....................- 15.50-16.50 15.00-16.50 14.50-16.25 
CI Salsa cs cstcstsaccindcenetadeinciaccnetens 12.25-15.50 12.00-15.25 11.75-14.50 
HEIFERS: 
Choice (850 Ibs. down)..................-.----. 13.00-13.75 12.25-13.50 12.25-13.50 
GONE inks peer t tes 11.75-13.00 10.25-12.50 10.50-12.25 
Common 10° Melihiit.....2o 8.50-12.00 7.25-10.25 7.00-10.50 
Crone’ (660 The: Wi his ccc ec: 11.50-13.25 11.25-13.00 11.00-13.00 
NI ai cils cactus ts credocsbons on ne oouoniceowwcacebiasaien 10.25-12.75 9.75-12.00 9 50-12.00 
IIE, Sckrescinainctcinstactacexunuiesssactecnionceooetnccen) “SEI 7.75-10.25 7.50-10.00 
COWS: 
Choice ..... 10.50-11.50 10.50-11.00 10.25-11.50 
Good 8.25-10.50 8.40-10.25 8.50-10.25 
Common to Medium..............................  6.50- 8.35 6.50- 8.40 6 50- 8.50 
Low Cutters and Cutters.........00.......... 5.65- 6.50 5.00- 6.50 5.00- 6.50 

BULLS: 

COG: 60° CNG an oii KORE 7.75- 8.75 8.00- 9.00 
Cutters to Mediumn............................ 6.25- 8.50 5.75- 7.75 6.00- 8.00 

CALVES: 

Medium to Choice........................... cise 8.00-11.00 8 50-11.50 8.00-10.50 
Culls to Common 5.50- 8.00 6.00- 8.50 6.00- 8.00 
VEALERS: 
a Ge OS oa 14.00-16.50 11.00-14.00 10.50-12.50 
OO ha Secs ...... 13.00-14.00 9.50-11.00 8.50-10.50 
a CN a cscs 8.00-13.00 6.00- 9.50 6.00- 8.50 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).......... 11.00-12.50 10.75-12.75 10.75-13.00 
Common to Medium............................ 8.50-11.00 8.00-11.00 8.00-10.75 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).... 10.50-12.00 10.50-1250  10.25-12.50 
Common to Medium.................0........ 8.00-10.50 7.75-10.75 7.50-10.25 
HEIFERS: 
Ce Ci Ca caisson cee techninsesnssne 7.75- 8.75 8.00- 9.50 7.75- 9 25 
Common to Medium...............0........... 6.75- 7.75 6.50- 8.00 6.00- 7.75 
COWS: 
Geren Gi Ce iihciniccmteaks 6.25- 6.75 6.50- 7.75 6.00- 7.00 
Common to Medium.....................-....-. 6.00- 6.25 5.75- 6.50 5.25- 6.00 
CALVES: 
EE OUP SOD aise ecisncosbieiin . Anis taeatlokens 10.25-12.50 9.50-12.00 
PE, iret iciicceeeceni cme “<ioamanens 7.75-10.25 7.00- 9.50 
HOGS 

Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ $ 7.90- 8.30 $ 7.75- 8.05 $ 7.60- 8.00 

Medium Weights, Medium to Choice..... 8.10- 8.45 7.90- 8.25 7.85- 8.10 

Light Weights, Medium to Choice........... 8.00- 8.50 7.95- 8.25 7.75- 8.10 

Light Lights, Medium to Choice............ 7.50- 8.35 7.85- 8.25 7.25- 8.00 

Packing Sows .....___..........._ 7.00- 7.50  6.50- 7.40  6.75- 7.25 

Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice....... 6.75- 7.65 EGE ERA °° caimeiteoceriabeati 

Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch... .............---- 7.00- 7.75 6.00- 7.00 

LAMBS: SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Good ts» Choice (84 Ibs. down)............ $14.00-15.00 $13.50-14.35 $13.75-14.50 
Good to Choice (84 to 92 Ibs.) 2.2.0.0... -c.scceenseceeee ERTS cas 
Medium (92 Ibs. down)........................ 18.25-14.00 12.50-13.50 12.50-13.75 


Medium to Choice (92 to 100 Ibs.).. 13.00-14.65 

Culls and Common (all weights)...... 11.00-13.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

Medium to Choice (110 Ibs. down).... 11.00-13.35 
EWES: 

Medium to Choice (120 Ibs. down)... 6.65- 8.65 

Medium to Choice (120 to 150 Ibs.).. 6.15- 8.50 


Culls and Common (all weights) ........ 2.50- 6.50 
FEEDING LAMBS: 

COU Bi Cail ai ieincndciecice 13.50-14.50 

MN cai Sic ceciaictcctici sacl dacsiagesasccca: 


5.75- 8.00 
5.50- 7.75 
2.50- 5.75 


12.25-14.00 
10.25-12.50 


9.25-12.00 
5.75- 8.25 
5.50- 8.10 


2.00- 5.75 


12.75-14.35 
12.00-12.75 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., February 3, 1928. 

UPPLY OF CATTLE AND HOGS at Denver for the 

show-week trade, the third week in January, was larger 
than a year ago, but the cattle offering was better distributed 
over the week, and, under strong demand, prices were $4 to 
$5 higher. The supply of sheep was a little less than last 
year, due to the fact that feeders were holding back for 
better prices. So strong was the demand for horses that the 
supply was sold out by Wednesday of show week, and twice 
as many could have been disposed of. 


Cattle——Good-quality beef steers were selling on the 
Denver market early in the year at $13 to $13.65; the same 
grades were bringing up to $14 at the close of January, while 
choice, well-finished steers cut from show loads sold the third 


WHR Fe 


In 1927 


a load of WHR bull calves, thought by 


many to be the tops of our 1926 calf crop, 
were 


GRAND CHAMPIONS 
in 1928 


a load of WHR yearlings from the same 


1926 calf crop were also Grand Champions 
at Denver 


Just an added evidence to the truth 
of our claim for 


Consistent Uniformity 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 
WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


PERRY PARK 
RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 


R. P. Lamont, Jr. 
Owner 
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week in the month up to $15. Cows were moving quite 
generally at $8 to $9 early in January, while at the close the 
best were going at $9.65, and a good grade at $8.50 to $9.25. 
Heifers found outlet at the close of the month at $9.50 to $11 
for the fair to choice kinds, as compared with $9.25 to $10.75 
a month ago. Feeder steers sold generally at $10 to $12.75 
early in January, and the good ones were bringing $11.50 to 
$13.50 at the close, with an occasional sale of choice fleshy 
steers at $14. Choice feeder steers sold during show week 
on the open market at $15. 


Trade experts look for continued high prices in the cattle 
division of the market for some time to come. The supply 
of stock on feed is admittedly short and the demand good. 
It is evident, therefore, that all of the stock will be wanted, 
if it is properly distributed at market, at values high enough 
to afford a profit to the feeder. 

Hogs.—Hog trade was good during the month, but prices 
declined here, as elsewhere. Good-quality hogs were selling 
at a top of $9 on January 3. By the 10th of the month they 
had dropped to $8.35, which price was fairly well maintained 
to the close. The supply of hogs was the heaviest on record 
here, but the demand was good from day to day, and the 
stock offered found a fairly ready outlet. 

The impression prevails in trade circles that prices are 
going to improve in the next few months. In fact, there are 
those who are willing to go on record that values will go to 
$12 in Chicago by the first of July. Others, however, think 
that if $10 is reached by that time it is all that can be 
expected. 


Sheep—From a rather discouraging outlook for the 
lamb-feeders, the late January market brought steady improve- 
ment, until at present those with lambs in their feed-lots are 
feeling much better. Lamb prices advanced during the month 











HEREFORD 
BULLS — 


Quality Feeders 


Only quality feeders yield top prices 
Hereford bulls sire market toppers 
It pays best to produce the best 


Let your next crop be quality calves by 
using only good Hereford bulls this year 


9 


American Hereford Cattle Breeders 
Association 


300 West Eleventh Street Kansas City, Mo. 


When Jou want tsa (SLEEP otons sme 


Write or wire 


H. F. PATTERSON CO., SHEEP MERCHANTS 
BILLINGS, MONT. 





from $12.25 and $12.40 for the best, to $13.65, which 
represented the top on choice fat lambs at the close of the 
month. Feeder-lamb trade was limited during the month, but 
good feeding lambs are now quoted at $13 to $13.50. Ewes 
that sold early in January at $6.25 are now bringing $7.50 
to $7.85. 

The campaign now being conducted by producers and 
feeders of lambs to popularize the product among western 
consumers, and to provide for the orderly distribution of the 
supply on the markets, is bearing fruit almost before it is 
well started, and prospects are bright for a good market 
throughout the entire spring months. 


Horses.—Horse trade is starting off the year in good 
shape. Stock-show week business was large, and the entire 
supply was sold out by the middle of the week. For the closing 
sale of the month the Colorado Horse and Mule Company had 
547 horses and mules, and sold them all by 4 o’clock on the 
opening day of the sale. Good farm chunks were especially 
in demand and sold $10 to $15 higher than last fall. Good- 
quality chunks are selling at $100 to $140 a head, with medium 
grades at $75 to $100, and light horses from $75 down. 


THE CALIFORNIA MARKET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., February 1, 1928. 

HILE THERE IS EVIDENTLY A SHORTAGE of 

winter-fed cattle in California, there seems to be every 
indication that a normal supply of grass cattle will be avail- 
able for spring and summer markets, according to the Western 
Cattle Marketing Association. Information so far received 
shows that a greater number of carloads of both fat and 
feeder cattle were shipped into the state during 1927 than 
during 1926. 

Probably more cattle of younger ages were imported dur- 
ing 1927, and there may, therefore, be somewhat less beef to 
turn off during 1928. It is also quite likely that the total 
tonnage will be less during this year, because of the facts 
that younger cattle were imported and that good feed condi- 
tions in 1927 enabled cattlemen to turn off a larger percentage 
of stock on hand. Furthermore, there is not likely to be any 
large number of heavy cattle this year resulting from hold- 
overs from 1927. 


LATE ADVANCES BRIGHTEN LAMB PROSPECT 
J. E. P, 


LOOM HOVERING over the lamb-feeding industry early 

in January was dissipated by the unexpected ‘advance in 
values during the latter half of the month. Early February 
prospects were that threatened losses to feeders west of the 
Missouri River would be averted. 

From January 16, when the low spot was uncovered at 
$13.35 on top lambs at Chicago, the market steadily advanced 
$1.50 per cwt. until $14.75 was paid on January 31, creating 
possibility of a $15 market. Colorado probably laid in double 
the lamb purchase it acquired in the fall of 1926; but, as 
they began running in December, the marketing period wil! 
be spread out over a much longer season, thus avoiding the 
semi-panic of February and March of 1926, when a similar 
crop of lambs, as to both numbers and weights, was prepared. 
After the 1926 debacle, prices reacted to the high point of 
the season. Intelligent marketing will do much to avoid 
repetition of such catastrophe. 

Bullish factors in the lamb situation are a close clean-up 
east of the Missouri River,-and a high beef market that is 
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prompting retailers to push lamb, and consumers to eat it. 
Retailers can make little money handling beef, but there is 
a profit in the lamb turn-over. 

Late winter feeders in Michigan have been unable to 
secure their usual quota of lambs. Weather conditions in the 
Corn Belt were ideal for making gains; consequently few 
lambs returned to market lacking killer condition. A wide 
spread between shorn and fleece lambs has also had a dis- 
couraging influence on shearing. Pelts are worth good money, 
and packers show marked preference for wool. 

If trans-Missouri feeders come out of the winter operation 
without loss, or with money to the good, the industry will 
profit. Loss on this winter’s lamb-feeding would have kicked 
back on the breeder next spring. 

Indications point to a healthy demand for the first run 
of the spring-lamb crop. One concern, credited with cleaning 
up nearly a million dollars last year in a huge California 
lamb deal, has already made contracts at $12 to $12.50 in 
the Sacramento Valley, which is $1 to $1.50 higher than a 
year ago. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven. markets for 
the month of December, 1927, compared with December, 1926, 
and for the years ending December, 1926 and 1927: 























RECEIPTS 
| Siete Twelve Months Ending 

1927 1926 1927 1926 
Cette 2 o-- ck: 1,690,636 1,845,681 | 22,762,854 | 23,871,550 
Calves. ....022..: 473,274 518,820 | 6,504,630 | 6,837,231 
ee 4,208,728 | 3,909,928 | 41,410,686 | 39,771,596 
ee 1,609,168 1,706,108 23,934,661 | 23,868,133 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 

Detenier baba ieee a 

1927 1926 1927 1926 
Cettle®. 62.05.65 728,902 738,863 9,172,269 | 9,404,018 
Hogs................ 1,484,653 | 1,475,829 | 15,044,301 | 15,172,729 
Sheep.............. 723,228 | 779,974 | 12,482,075 | 12,449,949 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
— bia om rea 

1927 1926 1927 1926 
COUlie” i e.- cccsc. 318,676 301,233 | 3,613,385 | 3,712,223 
Carver. ..-:..3.:! 40,870 28,368 311,043 256,294 
ee 94,721 104,875 921,624 917,074 
i 173,624 223,280 | 4,899,460 | 4,623,445 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 








December a Ending 


ecember 


1927 







1926 1927 1926 
Cattie*............. 980,035 | 1,135,554 | 13,459,154 | 14,349,668 
Calves.............. 328,721 366,316 | 4,559,925 | 4,822,052 
ee 2,745,369 | 2,441,078 | 26,345,498 | 24,580,427 
Sheew..........-.... 895,618 933,606 | 11,459,275 | 11,386,768 


*Includes calves. fIncludes stockers and feeders. 


“T find much valuable information in your paper.”— 
ROBERT CRUICKSHANK, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
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WOOL PRICES RISING 


J. E. P. 


OOL VALUES are gradually advancing, both the situa- 

tion and the prospect being against the buyer. Con- 
sumption, despite abbreviation of feminine garb, is steadily 
increasing. Last year consumption in the United States was 
11 per cent in excess of 1925 and 1926, for both clothing and 
carpet purposes. 

Present conditions are world-wide. January London sales 
advanced 5 to 10 per cent. Melbourne and Sydney were 
substantially higher. New Zealand prices show a distinct 
upward trend, and South American prices are prohibitive, 
according to the buying side of the trade. British and 
American buyers are in keen competition in the Southern 
Hemisphere, Japan and Russia have money to buy wool, and 
even Boston is at last responding to the inherent strength 
of the staple, creating a possibility that the pendulum may 
swing as far in the new direction as it went in the other. 

There is a somewhat feverish desire to acquire wool at 
the moment, not only in the West, but right down in Summer 
Street, Boston, where packages aggregating several million 
pounds are changing hands weekly, at a season when the 
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Ready for Service 
For Sale In Carload Lots 
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market is usually quiet, in anticipation of the new clip. 
Under such conditions, talking prices down is an impossible 
feat; in fact, the literary bureaus have abandoned the task. 
Values have been marked up constantly, and, if western 
growers are disposed to part with wool on the sheep’s back, 
they will have no difficulty in finding customers. Boston 
estimates that on February 1 about 75,000,000 pounds of the 
1928 western clip had changed hands—a process that has 
probably eliminated the “weak sisters.” A number of 
Montana clips, including the Englehard take-off, have been 
taken at 40 cents. A big clip at Rawlins, Wyoming, cost the 
buyer 35 cents. All through southern Utah contracting is 
in progress at 33 to 33% cents, the Adams & McGill clip 
selling at 38 cents. In Oregon the Fossil pool realized 32 
cents for 100,000 pounds, and northern California is prac- 
tically all sold at 37% to 38 cents. Fair-length fine wools 
have sold at 31% to 32% cents in Nevada, the Stewart clip 
of 66,000 fleeces getting 32 cents. The Parowan clip in 
southern Utah went to a Boston house at 31% cents. During 
the latter half of January contract prices all over the West 
advanced 1 to 1% cents per pound. The Cache Valley wools 
in southern Utah realized 34% cents; the Fairview, Utah, 
clip, 3344 cents; and the John Taylor, Nevada, clip, of 43,000 
fleeces, 29 cents. 

A notable event was the sale in Michigan of the Henry 
Ford pool, carrying wool two years old at a reported price of 
47% cents. It included 500,000 pounds of bright three-eighths, 
100,000 pounds of quarter, and the rest low quarter and braid 
wool. 

The basis of strength is the statistical position of wool. 
Year-end inventories disclosed light stocks, especially of 
medium grades. Incidentally, strength in the world’s markets 
is responsible for the change in buying attitude. Mills are 
taking on wool to build up reserves, while prices are appre- 
ciably lower in the domestic than in the foreign market. 
Further stimulus to immediate buying is the heavy volume 


DEHORN YOUR CALVES 
The Will C. Barnes Calf D’Horner 


Takes the horn eae Your 
$3.75 on seme — money back 


Postpaid os = 
} For calves two to 


not all we 
claim. 
On market 
for 
twenty-five 
years. 


The O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


Alliance, Neb. Fort Worth, Tex. Rapid City, S. D. 
Amarillo, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. Santa Maria, Cal. 
Denver, Colo. Wichita, Kan. 
El Paso, Tex. Calgary, Can. 


Send a check for one today 


ten months old 


HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 


DENVER, COLORADO 
460 Rooms with Bath Opened June 5, 1926 


The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block from all 
street cars. One mile from the noise. 


The leading hotel of Denver 
“Chief”? Gonzales and his “Royals” every evening 
CHARLES F. CARROLL, General Manager 
The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 
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of contracting in the West, which has improved the holding 
situation at eastern concentration points. Manufacturers 
realize that the market is likely to go on a world-wide basis, 
plus the tariff. 


HIDES WORKING TO STANDSTILL 


HE HIDE MARKET has reached levels where further 

sharp advances are improbable, although stocks are low 
and present prices legitimate. Both the leather trade and 
the offal market are strong, with unsold stocks limited. 
Especially in sole-leather hides the market has been active, 
manufacturers paying full prices for big packer merchandise. 
Users of upper-leather hides have been keeping out of the 
market, and killers are offering light native cows at 25% 
cents per pound in liberal quantities. 

Condition of the market at the inception of February 
follows: heavy native packer steers, 26%4 cents; heavy native 
cows, 25 cents; light native cows, 25% cents; native bulls, 
20%4 cents; heavy Texas and butt-branded steers, 26 cents; 
Colorado and light Texas steers, 25% cents; branded cows and 
extreme light Texas steers, 24 cents. Country hides are slow 
sale and nominally unchanged. Calf and kip skins are also 
slow, packer calfskins being priced at about 35 to 36 cents. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 

cured meats on January 1, 1928, as compared with Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, and average holdings on that date for the last 
five years (in pounds): 















Commodity Jan. 1, 1928 Jan. 1, 1927 “human 
Frozen beef.......... 55,080,000 72,352,000 84,205,000 
*Cured beef.......... 21,972,000 28,521,000 25,928,000 
Lamb and mutton 4,405,000 4,556,000 3,268,000 
Frozen pork......... 105,800,000 97,650,000 96,946,000 
*Dry salt pork..... 97,083,000 68,203,000 115,157,000 
*Pickled pork....... 320,725,000 306,904,000 362,241,000 
Miscellaneous....... 61,380,000 63,846,000 71,904,000 

bts 666,445,000 642,032,000 759,649,000 
Sata os eed 54,757,000 49,992,000 50,333,000 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
MEATS 


Wednesday, February 1, 1928 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (heavy weights, 700 Ibs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


TIN aoe ak sc pncensccaheiceiaaeentees SOZB02E50 wich $22.50-24.50 

MP ee nee ees 19.50-22.50 $22.00-24.00  20.00-23.00 
STEERS (light and medium weights, 700 lbs. down) : 

NGI es sateacensncacsesecea ncaa iaseateancemucsreecotes 2O.50<28.00 —— ccssccecanssccsice 22.00-24.06 

IO aa a es a ch eae 18.50-20.50 21.00-22.50 19.50-22.50 
COWS: 

AIR ce i sea ae ial a 15.50-17.00 17.00-18.00 17.00-18.50 
VEALERS: 

INS 2 eee SEOOE RO. cettisieenes 26.00-29.00 

FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

LAMB (30 to 42 Ibs.) : 

NII a ciccanstchsccsetcceattnsto aorta uSoventoebe $24.00-25.00 $23.00-25.00 $23.00-26.00 

RONIIRE  sisciatheseoiao weccasesiney cones ttansoniacmumroneueicede 23.00-24.00 22.00-24.00  22.00-24.00 
LAMB (42 to 55 Ibs.) : 

MIN 8 i a 20.00-24.00  20.00-23.00  21.00-24.00 

RR scarica eh a 5a 8S al 19.00-23.00 19.00-22.00  20.00-23.00 


MUTTON (Ewes) : 


bbeninbanote ben ibd hina Ribas eeacsSap ete ote vaesk 13.00-15.00  14.00-16.00  138.00-15.00 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN 1927 


AST YEAR’S FOREIGN TRADE showed a slight gain 
in exports over 1926, but imports fell off by about $300,- 
000,000, due in large measure to a decline in the value of 
rubber imports. Wheat and cotton exports were much heavier 
than in 1926, and automobile shipments abroad were con- 
siderably larger. On the other hand, exports of live-stock 
products decreased materially. Exports and imports of gold 
about balanced each other, for the first time in many years. 
The figures are appended: 





———————————————OOoOaaeaee———————————eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


December Year Ending December 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
ea pOrtee nue $409,000,000 $465,369,000 1$4,866,160,000 |$4,808,660,000 
POPs. as 331,000,000 259,462,000 | 4,184,453,000 | 4,430,888,000 


Excess of exports.| $ 78,000,000 | $105,907,000 |$ 681,707,000 {$ 377,772,000 


YEAR’S MEAT AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS, animal fats, and grains 

for the month of December and the twelve months ending 

December, 1927, as compared with the previous year, were as 
below: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 











(Pcunds) 
eee llSaoaoaSE@OSEFE_ 
re Twelve Months Ending 
December December 
1927 1926 1927 | 1926 
js Ap i. | 164,811 192.775 1,737,742 2,479,349 
Beef, pickled............... 695,980 1,246,764 14,867,932 19,652,652 
Beef, canned............... 236,589 257,026 2,752,348 2,644,683 
CM Sisiicseen cccccc 4,432,650 | 7,088.587 | 78,781,070 | 96,901,849 
sii scccminncins 5,530,030 8,785,152 98,139,092 121,678,533 


PORK PRODUCTS 




















(Pounds) 
December Twelve Months Ending 
December 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Pork, fresh. 1,020,320 1,230,758 8,235,058 15,564,381 
Pork, pickled.............. 1,939,786 1,837,618 29,271,940 29,047,435 
i at 9,346,695 9,600,653 105,649,020 147,505,128 
Cumberland sides...... 546,491 1,147,201 8,804,533 14,180,156 
Hams and shoulders.. 9,905.417 12,674,985 122,613,240 183,717,751 
Wiltshire sides........... 148,894 79,667 761,854 * 6,187,863 
Sausage, canned....... 174,734 $31,899 3,844,420 3,754,852 
RM ch ieee 62,855,241 62,680,164 681,302,778 698,960,920 
Lard compounds........ 507,231 1,258,490 8,988,285 10,580,822 
Neutral lard............... 1,769,477 1,641,731 20,396,671 18,116,371 
5 NOUN cc erinsconcinaciead 88,214,286 92,583,166 989,867,800 | 1,127,615,679 
GRAINS 
(Bushels) 
¥ Twelve Months Ending 
December December 
1927 1926 1927 1926 

Ne 3,425,000 1,363,000 37,973,000 13,569,000 
Neca cg 1,108,000 1,693,000 13,428,000 23,064,000 
MN ices bi cpr haa 2 376,000 422.000 10,053,000 11,574,000 
 cpeckacsnscdcdabivinstcac cn 1,259,000 609,000 35,941,000 11,941,000 
Wace aac 6,917,000 9,622,000 168,307,000 138,165,000 
TC ccs) 13.085,000 13,709,000 265,702,000 198,313,000 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


N INCREASE OF $2.60 is noted in cottonseed cake and 
meal over last month, the price, f.o.b. Texas points, be- 
ing $43.30 on February 6. Hay prices at Kansas City on 
February 4 were as follows: Prairie—No. 1, $9.50 to $11; 
No. 2, $7.50 to $9; No. 3, $6 to $7.50; alfalfa—No. 1 extra 
leafy, $24 to $27; No. 2 extra leafy, $21 to $23.50; No. 1, $21 
to $22.50; No. 2 leafy, $17.50 to $20.50; No. 2, $13.50 to $17; 
No. 3, $8 to $13; timothy—No. 1, $11.50 to $12.50; No. 2, 
$10.50 to $11.50; No. 3, $8.50 to $10. , 


Government Regulation of Argentine Packers 


A demand for government control of the operations of 
meat-packers in Argentina has been made by the Argentine 
Rural Society. It is charged that a pool has been formed by 
the principal packers, and that, if packers are permitted to 
limit or expand their shipments according to their own de- 
sires, their position in the local market will constitute a 
monopoly. 


Cottonseed Cake 
and Meal 


We are now offering New Crop Cracked 
Cottonseed Cake, Nut and Pea Size, and 
Meal, prime 43 per cent protein quality. 


Before placing your order, 
secure our prices, as we 
may be able to sawe you 
money. 





SWEETWATER COTTON OIL CO. 


Sweetwater, Texas 





QUANAH 


Cottonseed Feed Products 


All Preparations 


NUT CAKE (large) SHEEP CAKE (medium) 
MEAL (fine-ground) PEA CAKE (small) 
SCREENINGS (fine-cracked unground) 

Are manufactured and tested to stand official 
inspection and give customer satisfaction 
ALWAYS GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 


Straight carloads 20 tons minimum or more, or 
mixed carloads any and all preparations assorted to 
suit your needs. 


WRITE Address WIRE 
QUANAH COTTON OIL COMPANY 
Quanah, Texas 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, December 15, 1927. 

EFERENCE WAS MADE in one of my recent letters to 

the apparent indifference of Queensland cattle-breeders 
to the Australian Meat Board proposals, which they have 
had before them for the best part of a year. I also referred 
to an address delivered by E. F. Sunners, executive officer 
of the Swift Australian Company, on the meat industry, in 
which he pointed out some of its outstanding disabilities and 
made interesting suggestions for bettering the trade. Efficient 
organization was the keynote of the latter, and, with that 
object in view, he advocated the creation of a Naticnal Live 
Stock and Meat Industry Board. 

While the federal government was not prepared to force 
such an organization on the industry without some sort of 
mandate from those most closely concerned, it has all along 
expressed willingness to go out of the way to help cattlemen. 
In furtherance of this good-will, a conference has lately been 
held at Canberra to explore Mr. Sunners’ proposals thoroughly, 
and see how far they could be made to fit in with the govern- 
ment’s policy. After two days’ consideration of the pros and 
cons, it was decided to ask the federal, Western Australian, 
and Queensland governments to undertake inquiries into the 
beef and cattle-raising industries. 

It was suggested that the inquiry should cover cost of 
production, character of live stock in relation to quality 
demanded by consumers, disabilities of producers, live-stock 
marketing and distribution in Australia and overseas, handling 
of by-products, and research work. The three boards conduct- 
ing the inquiries were to be asked to confer and prepare 
suggestions in respect to the Commonwealth position, in 
addition to the reports that they would present to their 
respective ministries. After the reports have been presented 
to the Commonwealth and states, representative producers’ 
organizations will be consulted regarding the steps necessary 
to effect a complete reorganization on the lines recommended 
by the boards. 

The Queensland government has already fallen in with 
the proposition, and appointed a board of three to open up 
its initial inquiry. E. F. Sunners has been given a seat on 
this as representative of the packing industry, while a leading 
northern grazier is to represent the cattlemen. The chairman 
is the state trade commissicner. It is promised that the 
commission will get to work right away, but, in view of the 
extent of the ground to be covered, it is not likely that any 
recommendations will be made inside three months. It is 
doubtful if the federal or Western Australian governments 
will find it necessary to appoint special commissions of 
inquiry, as they are believed to have sufficient data on hand. 
When the Queensland report is ready, they will probably 
appoint delegates to confer with that state’s board, and 
prepare joint recommendations. ; 

There are not wanting practical cattlemen who believe 
that the tide of depression has already turned—in Queens- 
land, at all events. Certainly there is at present a keen 
demand for store bullocks of fattening ages—so much so that 
some buyers have not been able to fill their requirements. It 


is explained that the comparatively high rates ruling for fats 
in the southern states have caused Queensland cattle in for- 
ward condition, handy to the border, to improve in price 
enormously. Isolated instances are on record of up to $65 
having been paid for forward bullocks. That figure, however, 
can hardly be taken as a true reflection of the market for 
stores. Generally speaking, store bullocks have recently been 
realizing from $30 to $40, and cows from $22.50 to $30, 
according to condition and distance from market. 

There being little or no improvement in the oversea 
markets for frozen beef, the rise in values must be attributed 
solely to local circumstances. The relatively high beef values 
ruling in the southern states is due to the dry winter and 
spring, interfering with fattening operations there, and creat- 
ing a localized shortage which will tend to disappear as 
seasonal conditions improve. 

As for Queensland itself, though the two years’ drought 
has decimated the sheep areas chiefly, it has largely affected 
cattle-breeding operations. For instance, the official stock 
returns to January 1, 1927, give the numbers in the state 
as being 5,464,000, compared with 6,436,000 twelve months 
previously. Thus there was an apparent loss of practically 
one million head in 1926, and it is safe to say that it has been 
almost, if not quite, as great in 1927. With a 25 to 30 per cent 
reduction in herds in a matter of two years, it would be 
remarkable if the value of the survivors did not appreciate. 

Unfortunately for them, cattle-breeders in the federal 
territory of Northern Australia and in the northwest of 
Western Australia are unable to share to any extent in the 
improved markets in Queensland, owing to lack of means of 
transport. True, those on the eastern side of Northern 
Australia can in a good season overland bullocks to the south 
of Queensland and to the New South Wales markets, but that 
is only possible when the stock routes are open. At present 
they are closed by long dry stages. Therefore, the north- 
westerners still have to look to the oversea markets for their 
main outlet. Their chief hope is that the markets will improve 
in 1928. It must be confessed that the hope seems rather 
forlorn at the moment, with Argentina still maintaining her 
huge shipments of chilled and frozen beef. 

At the time of writing, prime bullocks are worth $100 
to $115, extra heavy up to $140, and good handy-weights from 
$80 to $97.50 a head in the Melbourne municipal sale-yards. 
This represents an average dressed-weight rate of about $13 
per 100 pounds. Sydney prices are much the same, or perhaps 
a little lower. In Brisbane, Queensland, fat bullocks are 
fetching $55 to $62.50, and medium weights $45 to $52.50. 
Packers are still operating in the latter market to a limited 
extent, and are buying chillers for the interstate trade on 
the basis of $7.68 to $8.16 per 100 pounds, and freezers for 
oversea contracts at from $6.78 to $7.20 per hundred. 

Fair to heavy storms are being reported in the north at 
the time of writing. Though not sufficiently heavy or wide- 
spread td justify a statement that the drought has actually 
broken in Queensland, they are reassuring. This is the mon- 
soon season in the north, and the fact that the rains have 
started early looks promising. General falls just now would go 
a long way toward again establishing confidence in the pastorai 
industry. 


Mexico’s Exports of Cattle 
Mexico in 1927 exported 118,787 head of beef cattle and 
imported 4,489 head. 


Argentina’s Wheat Harvest 
An official forecast gives Argentina’s wheat crop for the 
season 1927-28 as 239,936,000 bushels, compared with 220,- 
826,000 bushels harvested in 1926-27. 
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LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE REPORT 
FOR JANUARY 


Ranges.—During December, snow cov- 
ered a large part of the range in the 
northern and mountain regions, causing 
a seasonal decline in conditions, accord- 
ing to the January report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Snow and rain 
in Texas gave promise of better range 
feed, and rain had improved prospects in 
California. Ranges generally carried a 
good supply of feed, except the desert. 
sheep ranges of Nevada, western Utah, 
and southern Wyoming. Condition of 
ranges was 90 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 93 per cent in December, 85 
per cent a year ago, and a five-year 
average of 84.9 per cent. 


Cattle—Cattle had come through the 
December cold and bad weather in very 
good condition, and there had been only 
a slight shrink. Heavy feeding was ne- 
cessary in the mountain and northern 
states. Dry conditions in part of Texas 
had resulted in the feeding of some cat- 
tle. Cattle went into the winter in very 
good flesh, and losses had been light. 
Cattle in feed-lots had made good gains. 
A few contracts for spring delivery had 
been made in western Texas, at attract- 
ive prices. Condition of cattle averaged 
91 per cent of normal, compared with 92 
per cent in December, 90 per cent a year 
ago, and a five-year average of 88.7 per 
cent. 


Sheep.—Sheep had wintered very well, 
with light losses. Cold, stormy weather 
in December had caused a slight shrink 
in flesh. Considerable feeding had been 
necessary on the desert ranges of Ne- 
vada, western Utah, and southern Wyo- 
ming. Conditions during the fall breed- 
ing season had generally been favorable, 
except in a few places where the Decem- 
ber weather was severe. There was con- 
siderable activity in contracting wool, at 
prices generally ranging from 32 to 35 
cents. Lambs in feed-lots were doing 
well and showed good gains, but prices 
were not high enough at the close of the 
year to give the feeder a profit. Cali- 
fornia early lambing was very favorable. 
Condition of sheep and lambs was 94 per 
cent of normal, compared with 95 per 
cent in December, 92 per cent a year ago, 
and a five-year average of 93.3 per cent. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION PUB- 
LISHES PAPER 


THE PrRopucer, from its ripe expe- 
rience of nine troublous years, hails the 
latest addition to the family of live-stock 
periodicals, Western Cattle Markets and 
News, published by the Western Cattle 
Marketing Association at San Francisco 
“on the second Monday of each month 
as a house organ and weekly as a market 
news service for members.” Earl D. 
Schlaman is editor. 


The new weekly presents an attractive 
appearance, and should be of distinct 
service to the cattlemen on the coast. 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 
We are the only Co-operative Live Stook 


Commission Company on the 
Denver Market 
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ARMOUR BEGINS NEW YEAR 
AUSPICIOUSLY 


Sales in excess of $900,000,000 were 
made by Armour & Co. for the twelve 
months ending October 29, 1927—about 
the same as the previous year. Income, 
before deducting depreciation and inter- 
est, was $20,373,664; after these charges, 
$538,175. In addition to payment of reg- 
ular dividends on the preferred stock, 
amounting to $9,168,514, the company 
retired $1,493,000 of its funded debt and 
preferred stock. The surplus on October 
29, 1927, stood at $46,424,438, against 
$55,592,952 the year before. 

“Important among the accomplish- 


ments of the year was the stabilization 
of South American meat-trade condi- 


USE 


AMERICAN 


BRANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 


Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and Gray 
Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 


We own and operate three separate and 
distinct Salt Plants, practically under one 
roof, at Lyons, Kansas, and can make quick 
shipments of straight cars of any kind or 
size, or of assorted car lots of all kinds and 
sizes. 
AMERICAN TABLE SALT 
Is Over 99% Pure 


Address 


AMERICAN SALT CO. 


Waldheim Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





Buys Two More Curriers 


Uses Automatic Dipping and Currying Machine for Both 


Cattle and Hogs 


Cleans, Curries, Dips—Makes Live Stock Do Better 


Dear Sirs: 


Lucas, IA., Nov. 30, 1927. 


I put up one of your cattle machines in my hog-lot this 


summer. I lowered it for hogs. 


I have had mange in my hogs for three years, but this 


machine has got rid of it now. 


I have ninety-four hogs that will weigh 240 or 250 
pounds—the best-haired bunch of hogs I have ever raised. 


Send me two more machines. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) 


For prices and descriptive literature write— 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 


PENDER, NEBRASKA 


Ross BEDWELL. 


If you doubt our 
claims for the Auto- 
matic Currying Ma- 
chine, write to the 
farmers and feeders 
who have them in 
their yards. 


TOBACCO FOR STOMACH WORMS 


Tobaceo and salt will rid your sheep of this pest. 


Our tobacco siftings 


are made from Kentucky-grown tobacco, insuring high nicotine content. 
Send for letters from other breeders who have used our siftings with good 


results. 


Price. $2.50 per 100 pounds, F. O. B. Louisville. 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 
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tions, the uncertainties of which had 
hung like a pall over the business for 
some time,” says President F. Edson 
White in his annual report. “This situ- 
ation developed too late to affect the 
1927 results. There is reason, however, 
to expect that the South American busi- 
ness will realize normal earnings in 1928. 

“We begin the new year under favor- 
able conditions. Our total inventory at 
the close of business October 29 was 
$3,000,000 under that of the previous 
year, and, having liquidated our stock of 
packing-house products to the lowest 
point in several years, leaves us in ex- 
cellent shape, because we are entering 


the new season on lower values for raw 
material.” 


FALLING-OFF IN FOREIGN DEMAND 
AFFECTS SWIFT EARNINGS 


Aggregate sales of $925,000,000 worth 
of packing-house products during the fis- 
cal year ended November 5, 1927, are 
reported by Swift & Co. Net earn- 
ings, after interest and depreciation, 
were $12,202,493, and after the payment 
of a dividend of 8 per cent, $202,493. 
The surplus at the end of the year stood 
at $73,326,702—a gain of about $200,000 
since 1926. During the year the company 
slaughtered 17,532,505 head of live stock, 
for which the sum of $479,802,059 was 
paid to producers. 


“Failure to make a larger profit,” the 
report states, “has been due principally 


RANCH WANTED 


Wanted to hear from owner of 


good ranch for sale. State cash 
price and full particulars. 


D. F. BUSH, Minneapolis, Minn. 








RANCHES, large or small, for 
sale, exchange or lease in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Montana, California, Canada, Cen- 
tral and South Americas, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. 
FREEMAN, Gunter Bldg., San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Western Montana Ranches 


For sale or rent. All sizes and 
kinds—grain, general stock-rais- 
ing, dairying. WILLIAM HIBBS 
WALLACE, Jens, Montana. 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed 


$6.80 per bushel; Sweet Clover, 
$4. Both test 95 per cent pure. 
Return seed if not satisfactory. 
GEORGE BOWMAN, Concordia, 
Kansas. 








THE PRODUCER 


to inability to merchandise our stocks of 
provisions at a profit. A slump in for- 
eign demand, which continued through- 
out most of the year, made it necessary 
to sell unusually heavy stocks of pork 
and lard on the home market. This 
combined with high hog prices and in- 
ventory costs, created a difficult situa- 
tion, but one which is not likely to recur 
in the very near future.” 


WILSON CONSIDERS OUTLOOK 
GOOD 


Wilson & Co. had sales amounting to 
$285,000,000 during the year ending 
October 29, 1927, we are told in the 
annual report. Earnings, after deprecia- 
tion and interest, were $147,397, making 
the surplus $2,317,717, against $2,170,- 
320 at the end of the previous fiscal 
year. The net working capital amounts 
to $34,287,928, compared with $32,048,- 
582 at the time of the reorganization of 
the company. 

Since the last report, stockholders are 
told, the packing industry has gone 
through a period of adverse conditions. 
There was, however, considerable im- 
provement in the later months of the 
year, and the outlook for the coming 


‘twelve months is considered favorable. 


LOSSES IN NEW ENGLAND FLOODS 


Losses aggregating $1,350,000 were 
caused to agriculture by the floods vis- 
iting New England in December. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 head of cattle were 
drowned, in addition to large numbers of 
hogs, sheep, and poultry. Nearly 700 
farms were affected—some of them en- 
tirely ruined—and more than 7,000 acres 
of land were damaged. Roads and rail- 
roads following the swollen streams 
were completely destroyed for miles, and 
will have to be reconstructed over new 
routes. 


AMERICA’S MILLIONAIRES 


Our millionaires are multiplying. In- 
come-tax statistics show that in 1926 
there were 228 persons in the United 
States having taxable incomes of $1,- 
000,000 or over. Many more had equally 
large incomes, but did not pay taxes on 
the full amount. In 1925 there were 207 
millionaires; in 1921, only 21; but in 
1916, 206. 

Last year’s returns showed 115 per- 
sons with taxed incomes of between $1,- 
000,000 and $1,500,000; 43 with between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000; 33 with $2,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000; 14 with $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000; 9 with $4,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000; and 14 with over $5,000,000 an- 
nually. At least one billionaire was in- 
dicated. 
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Up to Father.—“I only wish,” said the 
teacher, exasperated by the naughtiness 
of one of her small pupils, “that I could 
be your mother for a week.” 

“All right,” replied the youngster, 
coolly, “I’ll speak to father about it.”— 
Tid-Bits (London). 


An Oversight.—Boss—“What are you 
two darkies doing, walking so slowly up 
those stairs?” 

Midnite—“We’s wo’kin’, boss. We’s 
carryin’ dis heah desk up de stairs.” 

Boss—“I don’t see any desk.” 

Midnite—“For de Lawd’s sake, Car- 
bona, we done forgot de desk!”’—lowa 
Frivol. 


Stuck on 
quick!” 

“What is it, Nell?” 

“Look! Hal ate all the raisins off that 
rl brown paper.”—Oregon Onange 

wl. 


Sweets.—“Ma! C’mere 





Genuine 
Revolvers 


amc COLT 


Guaranteed 
perfect mechanical- 
ly; good as new; 
Used Police Guns. 
32 Cal. 34%” or 4” 


nickel... PL4.75 


32 Cal. 3144” 4” barrel; 
blued; like sale cabana ca aaah $18.75 







.38 Cal, Army Special; 5” barrel; 
blued; with Audley 
Halster; like brand new $24.00 


Don’t take chances—buy the best revolvers 
$2 deposit required on C.O D’s—Exnress S*ipment 
only. Write for List “P’’—Guns, Revolvers, etc. 
Hudson Sptg. Gds. Co., P-52 Warren St., N. Y. 










on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
trom the factory No middleman’s profit. 
Send tor tree catalog—maker to consumer 


Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 


\)_ SADPLE E HARNESS Co. 
Denver. Coro. 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting man 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLB 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 


AN Ea A OV aU Boxee 


With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
Lock. They are superior to athers. Cost 
uo more. Attached in one aperation, Dept. 


They are guaranteed. 
WRITE .FOR FREE SAMPLES, I 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 















Kills prairie ground hogs, 
LA: 
tablets 


FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Ft. Dodge, lowe 








National Marketing 
Service Available 


In buying and selling live stock alone you are 
handicapped. So is your neighbor, and his 
neighbor beyond. Individually you are at the 
mercy of mighty forces. Collectively organized 
into an association, you wield a mighty power. 


At your command is a service organization 
covering the country from Buffalo to Sioux City 
and from Chicago to Fort Worth. On thirteen 
of the principal live-stock markets of the country 
the name Producers has become a watch-word. 
This organization renders unexcelled service at 
cost in selling your live stock. It purchases your 
supply of feeder cattle, lambs and hogs. it 
finances your feeder operations. It brings to 
your home timely information about marketing 
methods and market conditions. In these days, 
when farm dollars do not grow on trees, service 
at cost is worth while. It is available for you 
with membership in the Association. 


In 1927 over 78,000 cars of live stock were 
handled on the terminal markets alone, having a 
value of approximately $130,000,000. This repre- 
sents better than 10 per cent of the total receipts 
of the markets upon which the Producers are 
operating. 


Here is a force now big enough to affect any 
market. The favorable reaction from big business 
interests is remarkable. It is helping to solve the 
live-stock producer’s problem—increasing his 
financial returns and helping to make better 
farm citizens. 


There are many services which this National 
Association can render you. Avail yourself of 
them. Gain the full benefits of your membership 
by utilizing the Association in every possible 
way. Help to build this great sales and service 
organization. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


608 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TERMINAL MARKETING AGENCIES 


Producers Live Stock Commission Ass'n, National Stock Yards, Illinois 


Cattle Raisers & Producers Commission Ass’n, Fort Worth, Texas 


Producers Co-operative Commission Ass’n, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Producers Co-operative Commission Ass’n, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Evansville Producers Commission Ass'n, Evansville, Indiana 
Producers Co-operative Commission Ass’n, Cleveland, Ohio 


Producers Co-operative Commission Ass’n, East Buffalo, New York 


Chicago Producers Commission Ass’n, Chicago, Illinois 
The Michigan Live Stock Exchange, Detroit, Michigan 
Producers Commission Ass’n, Sioux City, Iowa 
Producers Commission Ass’n, Kansas City, Missouri 
Peoria Producers Commission Ass’n, Peoria, Illinois 
Producers Commission Ass’n, Indianapolis, Indiana 














SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 














